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Vhat Think They of Christ? 


“TITUDE OF NON-COMMUNIST RUSSIAN AUTHORS 


ISTORY SEEMS TO HAVE chosen Russia to 

be the vast stage for its biggest and bit- 
rest ironies. The bitterest of these is that a 
ople by nature mystical and “God-bearing,” 
use their own term, have had a system of 
neistic materialism imposed on them with ruth- 
ss violence and diabolic efficiency. Pope Pius 
[ made it abundantly clear in his Encyclical on 
theistic Communism that it was a doctrine im- 
essed on the Russian people by men alien to the 
terests of their country. It is an imported 
aching based on Western materialism, and 
terly uncongenial to the spiritual way of life of 
2 Russians. 
This contention is borne out fully and most 
avincingly in a book entitled Russische Denker 
tussian Thinkers), by Fr. Bernhard Schultze, 
J., professor at the Pontifical University for 
‘tental Studies (Herder Verlag, 1950). The 
ithor makes it clear that he does not “seek a 
lution in advance, at which he then arrives.” 
considers twenty-four Russian thinkers, most 
them laymen, Christians and believers. There 
one Jew among them and an occasional self- 
‘led atheist. Since Soviet writers deny the very 
jistence of God, they are not permitted to write 
out His Son; so they do not appear. But they 
no wise represent the true mind of Russia, and 
it absence is of no account. What will strike 
e reader of this strange and almost startling 
ok is the preoccupation of the Russians with 
rist. Indeed, the situation is loaded with 
onies, for the Russian poets and novelists have 
en more attached to Christ, more eager to under- 
d Him, than the poets and novelists of the 
‘est. Where, in all Western literature, do we 
d a novelist so passionately absorbed in Christ 
fae Dostoievsky ? 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


Galaxy of Genius 


The writers chosen by Fr. Schultze are, in the 
order given by him, Skovoroda, Caadaev, Belinsky, 
Kiretewsky, Chomiakov, Danilevsky, Leontiev, 
Bucharev, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Fedorov, Ro- 
zanov, Gogol, Mereshkovsky, Soloviev, Ern, Tru- 
beckoy (S.N.), Trubeckoy (E.N.), Florensky, 
Bulgakov, Berdyaev, Shestov, Karsavin, and Iva- 
nov. The preponderence of laymen is explained 
by the wide interest which lay people did take 
in theological matters in Russia, while the diver- 
gence of their beliefs and opinions is due to the 
looseness of the dogmatic and moral teaching of 
their church. It would be most interesting to con- 
sider each of these writers here and give a brief 
synopsis of Fr. Schultze’s researches concerning 
their attitude to Christ, His Church and His 
Vicar. Space does not permit us to do more than 
indicate the most representative authors. 


G. S. Skovoroda died in 1797 at the age of 72. 
He is regarded as the first Russian philosopher. 
He was a wandering scholar of the type familiar 
throughout Europe in the Middle Ages. Though 
deeply erudite in theology and philosophy, he did 
not form an academy, but wandered through Rus- 
sia, equipped with a cane, a flute and Bible, 
teaching people, as he went, the art of life. In 
him we experience a characteristic to be found 
in all Russian authors when they treat of religious 
matters: he fixed on one aspect of Christ and the 
Gospel and magnified it till it overshadowed all 
others. That way lies heresy. With this Socra- 
tic teacher it was the poverty of Christ: “O 
poverty, blessed and holy, open to us thy Endic 
door,” he cried. Like himself, his philosophy was 
a rambling affair, but it contained ecstatic out- 
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bursts of love for the person and sufferings of 
Christ. 


Caadaev was one of the most brilliant thinkers 
of his day, a writer with a breath of vision far 
wider than his contemporaries and a courage to 
equal his perception. He was a romantic figure, 
an officer of the Hussars, noted for his fearless- 
ness, the handsome idol of Moscow society, a 
man of brilliant intellect and the intimate friend 
of the great Pushkin. He was also an intimate 
friend of the Tsar who sent him on a mission to 
spy on certain disaffected army officers who hap- 
pened to be his own friends. Rather than do 
this, he resigned from the army and went into 
retirement for several years. He thought and 
studied much, and wrote one of the most remark- 
able essays in Russian literature, The Philosoph- 
ical Letters. His friends were so impressed by 
them that they had them published in a Moscow 
paper. The tyrannical Tzar Nicholas I was so 
enraged by their frank criticisms that he sup- 
pressed the paper and had Caadaev declared in- 
sane and placed under medical care. This was a 
subtle way of trying to rob the words of an in- 
fluential man of their significance. In his next 
essay, ironically entitled The Apology of a Mada- 
man, Caadaev probed the stagnation of Russia’s 
culture and politics. 

Caadaev’s studies led him to a deep veneration 
for the Catholic Church’s universality and the 
authority of her Pontiffs. His critics said he had 
kissed the Pope’s foot, so enamoured was he of 
Papal supremacy. “What would the world be if 
Christ had not appeared?” he asked, and ans- 
wered: “Nothing.” On that rhetorical question 
he built forceful arguments. 

He strove to arouse Russia from its narrow 
provincialism, its mental and spiritual stagnation, 
and pointed to Europe as an example of a civili- 
zation created by a vital faith. His love of 
European civilization, which he knew at first hand, 
showed him the irreparable harm wrought by the 
Reformation: “Will you know what this Reforma- 
tion did when it boasted that it had rediscovered 
Christianity? It has set back the world into the 
disunion of paganism .. . Even if it has accelerated 
the movement of the human spirit, it has taken 
away the majestic idea of universality. It is 
characteristic of every schism that it breaks down 
the mysterious unity in which are enclosed the 


Catholic Church can never come to an under- 
standing with the separated communities . . The 
invisible Church of the Protestants is invisible 
like nothingness is invisible... there can be only 
one Christian Church, and, indeed, not some sort 
of metaphysical Church which floats in the 
sphere of idea, but a downright visible and down- 
right real Church established by Jesus Christ on 
this earth, which He steeped in His Blood, and 
which He sanctified through His dwelling in our 
midst.” 

Repeatedly Caadaev returned to marvellous 
unity of the Catholic Church and the desirability 
of drawing mankind into it, though he shrank 
from taking the counsel himself. “All other teach- 
ings,’ he wrote, ‘by the fact of their separation 
from the initial doctrine, disprove in advance the 
exalted words of the Saviour: ‘Keep them in Thy 
name whom Thou hast given Me: that they may 
be one as we are also. ” 

In many respects Caadaev’s philosophy co-in- 
cides with that of Catholic apologetics. He was 
convinced that the Holy Spirit guides human his- 
tory as he was insistent on the need for all na- 
tions to gather to the one universal religion capable 
of bearing the doctrines of Christ—Catholicism. 
His many Orthodox friends were shocked at his 
leanings towards Catholic universality, though all 
revered and loved him. Gerhenson, the trans- 
lator of the Letters, said he was “beloved by the 
best men of two or three generations.” Those 
who strive to make a rapprochment with Russia 
would do well to study Caadaev’s work, for he 
was a man who understood East and West, and 
how Russia is best approached in order to make 
an understanding with her. 


Belinsky was also a friend of the poet Pushkin, 
and a writer with intense devotion to Christ. He 
was only twenty-five when he published his re- 
markable Essay of a System of Moral Philosophy. 
It contains many glowing passages on Christ, from 
which we choose the following as typical: ‘No, 
it should be said again! Eternity is no dream; 
and life, which leads like a stepladder up to it, 
is no dream either. There is much that is ugly 
in it, but even more that is beautiful; there are 
in it weaknesses, vice, and offences, but also tears 
of compunction, burning, and at the same time 
refreshing, tears of remorse in the stillness of 
midnight, in front of the Cross of Him Who 


whole divine thought of Christianity and_ its 


was crucified for us; there is a fall, but t is. 
whole power. Herein lies the reason why the : here is. 


also a rising again; there is striving, but achieving 


= 
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also; there are bitter deadly moments, moments 
of doubt and despair, moments of annihilating 
disharmonies in oneself, repugnance to life; but 
there are also moments of overflowing joys of 
faith, when that faith becomes so warm in one’s 
breast, so clear in one’s soul, when life becomes 
so beautiful, so full, so equivalent to happiness; 
there are deep unbearable sufferings, there are 
states of misery which surpass the bounds of en- 
durance and for us transform the earth into a 
hell where the breath of cool grave-dampness 
blows against us, where there is neither a way out 
nor an end; yet out of this world of destruction 
and death the soul hears a consoling voice: ‘Come 
to Me, all ye who labor and are burdened, and 
I will refresh you; take My yoke upon you and 
learn of Me, for I am meek and humble of heart 
and you will find rest for your souls, for My 
yoke is sweet and My burden light.’ Then the 
soul will be filled with new and inexplicable 
happiness, and the graveyard, stinking because of 
life turning to rottenness, transforms itself for 
the soul into a quiet vale of rest, where the bar- 
rows are covered with grass and flowers over- 
shadowed by weeping cypresses, where the mur- 
mur of the clear brook blends with the sorrowful 
murmur of the light wind. But in the distance, be- 
hind the mountain, the rim of the evening sky 
becomes visible, lit up, bathed in the purple rays 
of the setting sun, and the soul fancies in this 
solemn stillness that it looks upon the mysteries 
of eternity, perceiving a new heaven and a new 
earth.” 


As might be suspected, the writer of this pas- 
sage was governed more by his emotions than 
his reason. He later became a militant atheist 
and an advocate of collectivism. Yet, even the 
winds of indignation which swept over ‘the fur- 
ious Vissarion,’ as his associates called him, 
kindled the spark of the love of Christ in him 
which was never allowed to die out. He is 
typical of many lay apologists in Russia in whom 
we sense a tragic lack of dogmatic training and 
consistency of thought. Passionate outbursts of 
religious fervor too often changed to bitter de- 
nunciations of Christianity, such as they knew it. 
In a sense, the Russian mind has always been 
hemmed in by an Iron Curtain, preventing it from 
appreciating, or even knowing, the Catholic 
Church. There is in many of these writers a 
tatked disinclination to know the Catholic 
Church, a deliberate sinning against the Light. 


To what follies and errors of judgement this can 
lead, even in the heart of a good man, is patheti- 
cally evident in the works of the next writer. 


Chomiakov was one of the most eminent scholars 
of the Orthodox Church, of which he is regarded 
as a Father. He has written many beautiful pas- 
sages on Christ, mainly on the favorite Russian 
theme of brotherly love and sobornost (together- 
ness). He has conveyed the splendid feeling of 
integration and “belonging” which men feel in 
the Church: “Man does not find anything in the 
Church which would be strange to him. He dis- 
covers himself in her again, of course, not in the 
weakness of his spiritual isolation, but in the 
strength of his spiritual and inner union with his 
brothers and with his Saviour.” Again we come 
back to the Russian desire of community which 
the Bolsheviks perverted to Communism with such 
satanic ingenuity. 

There is another characteristically Russian trait 
we find in Chomiakov—the tendency to believe 
the Church should be an invisible body. “The 
Kingdom of God is within you,” is a theme which 
Russian authors have played on with fantastic re- 
sults. He accuses the Catholic Church of being 
wholly external, and in spite of the dogma of the 
Real Presence, he declares Christ has withdrawn 
from her. The tendency to anarchism is deeply 


ingrained in the Russian spirit, and these theo- 


logical subtleties, which endeavour to justify a 
disbelief in Papal authority over the Mystical 
Body, are often conscious or unconscious revolts 
against obedience. 


Leontiev, whom Berdyaev called “the solitary 
thinker,” like most of the writers we have men- 
tioned, experienced a spiritual crisis, and emerged 
from it deeply religious if not theologically con- 
sistent. He was uncompromisingly harsh in his 
criticism of Western civilization for reasons which 
we must concede were justified: its divorce of 
Christianity and practical life, its facile belief 
in democracy and progress as automatic processes 
of betterment, and its arrogant Liberalism. Wisely 
he rejected Tolstoy’s notion of a Christ made 
after his own image and likeness. He also re- 
jected Dostoievsky’s naive dream of a universal 
triumph of Christianity in a world rid of evil. 
Christ made no such promise, but rather fore- 
cast wars and tribulations. The old Russian 
dream of the reconciliation of all people in Christ 
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has also been perverted by the Bolsheviks to the 
ideal of a world-wide Union of Soviet Republics. 
Leontiev expressed deep admiration for the Pope 
and showed a deep appreciation of Catholicism. 
But he lacked the wnum necessarium, and finally 
turned his back timidly on the truth. 


Tolstoy was undoubtedly one of the world’s 
greatest writers in the genre of the novel; but 
as a lay apologist he was crudely inconsistent, 
banal and occasionally blasphemous. We have 
already dwelt on his compassion for the poor 
and underprivileged, and on the immense labors 
he undertook to help them in famine and oppres- 
sion. Charity he certainly possessed in large 
measure; and charity is the greatest of the virtues. 
We may presume that much will be forgiven 
him because he loved much. 


Dostoievsky might truly be described as a Christ- 
intoxicated man. Quite naturally he occupies 
a large place in Russische Denker: he was thotr- 
oughly, almost militantly, Russian, though his 
thoughts resembled the massive bulk of moun- 
tains rather than the ordered structure of a temple. 
One of the finest studies of the great man and 
his work is that written by another writer included 
in this series, Nicholas Berdyaev (Tr. Donald 
Attwater, Sheed and Ward, 1936). Berdyaev 
studied Dostoievsky as a vast reflex of the Rus- 
sian mind and temperament, and his comments, 
therefore, are of great value in estimating the 
Russians, who, as he says “classify themselves as 
‘apocalypsists’ and ‘nihilists,’ showing thereby that 
they are not comfortable in a temperate psychical 
climate, their constitution driving them irresist- 
ibly towards extremes.” “Our national feeling 
has never been balanced, quietly sure of itself, 
free from hysteria. .. . So it was with Dostoievsky: 
his national consciousness never reached the 
serenity of spiritual manhood; it was always ill 
with the Russian complaint.” The Russian soul 
is “apocalyptic and fluid by build and inclination, 
ever gliding towards the beckoning horizon, es- 
pecially to that far-off one which seems to hide 
the end of the world... its formlessness and 
indiscipline have meant the lack of any real con- 
serving instinct among the Russians: they wear 
themselves out for nothing at all and, as it were, 
disappear into space, as the poet Biely said.” 
“The Russian soul is dangerously intoxicated, 
it has a thirst for self-destruction, for losing it- 
self, in it the instinct for self-preservation is very 


i a 


under-developed, and therefore one cannot safely 
encourage it to follow the tragic way through in- 
ner division and darkness.” 

Berdyaev conveys the inconsistencies which seem 
to be so mysteriously interwoven in the Russian 
soul of which Dostoievsky was the chief inter- 
preter and spokesman. His intense love of Christ 
and passionate conviction in the messianic mis- 
sion of Russia led him, quite illogically, to con- 
demn the Catholic Church. It is personified as 
the Inquisitor in his classic, The Brothers Kayr- 
amazov, ‘Catholicism preaches the Antichrist ... 
believes that without a State-power .. . the Church 
could not stand on earth...it is not a faith 
at all, but a continuation of the Western Roman 
Empire.” Against this “we must stand fast, as 
against the West; our Christ must shine, Whom 
we have guarded and whom they (the Catholics) 
do not even know.” Very ironic words these 
against the facts of history—the persistent perse- 
cutions the Church has had to endure from State- 
power from the era of the catacombs to modern 
Communism! Dostoievsky was a fanatical Slavo- 
phile: hence his resistence to the West, and the 
continued assertions that Christianity had died out 
in the West while it was left to “Holy Russia” 
to bring the whole world under the dominion of 
Moscow, ‘‘the Third Rome.” 


Gogol is regarded as the Dickens of Russia, but 
with a tone of grimness which became more pro- 
nounced with the years. He demonstrates many 
dark and unpleasant places in his Dead Souls, as 
well as the primitive savagery of a land without 
grace. Later he burned the second part of this 
masterpiece. . 


In himself he had none of the fierceness of 
the other Russians who believed in Russia’s mes- 
sianic mission to convert the world. When he 
was in Rome he became enthusiastic about the 
Catholic Church: but he never went further than 
seeing it as the equal of the Russian Church. 
Later he reverted to his notion of the superiority 
of the Russian Church, an example, again, of 
the indecision, the ambiguity and immaturity of 
the Russian mind in these matters. He died very 
peacefully, prepared by prayer and fasting and, 
with a lighted taper in his hand, listening to pas- 
sages read from the Gospel. at | 


Mereshkovsky, who died in Paris in 1941, is more 
popularly known to us by his trilogy of historical 
romances: I'he Death of the Gods, based on 
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| Julian the Apostate: Te Forerunner, founded on 
ithe life and times of Leonardo da Vinci; and 
iPeter and Alexis, dealing with Peter the Great. 
(One of his last books was a life of Christ, Jesus 
ithe Unknown. ‘This writer also went through 
ia spiritual crisis and emerged from it, in character- 
‘istic Russian manner, as a moralist and teacher 
‘of a somewhat hysterical type. This passage 
from Jesus the Unknown is a fair judgement on 
ithe world’s attitude to Christ: ‘Did Jesus exist? 
This question cannot be answered by someone 
for whom he only was, but only by him for 
whom He was and is and will be. Whether 
He exists is known by little children, but the wise 
ones do not know... Who is He? A myth or a 
story, a shadow without body? One need not 
be blind to mistake a body for a shadow; nay, 
even a blind man has only to stretch out his 
hand to recognize that a body is not a shadow. 
Does Christ exist? Nobody would think of ask- 
ing this question if, already before his question, 
his intellect had not been darkened by the desire 
that Christ should not exist. In the year 1932 
He is still the Unknown and the same puzzle— 
the sign that shall be contradicted, as He was 
in the year 32. His wonderful appearance in 
the world’s history is like a permanent cataract 
on the human eye; man rather rejects history 
than accept this miracle. The thief is concerned 
that there should be no light; the world, that 
Christ should not exist.” 


Soloviev, ‘the Russian Newman,” is a writer 
whose fame should be enlarged as the ecumenical 
council date draws nearer, for he labored un- 
ceasingly for Church unity after his conversion 
to Catholicism in 1896, four years before his 
death. We have already dealt with this remark- 
able good-hearted, great-souled thinker in the 
pages of SJR (June, 1946). As Helen Iswolsky 
wrote of him in her penetrating book, The Soul 
of Russia, he formulated a Christological inter- 
pretation of the world, continued by his disciple 
Berdyaev, and stimulated modern Orthodox 
thought. “It coincides with Western Catholic 
trends, with the Christian Humanism of Jacques 
Maritain. Soloviev may be considered the pre- 
cursor of personalism.” He believed, as did 
all great Russian thinkers, in the messianic mis- 
ion of Russia, but he interpreted it as a call to 
achieve unity. This was his famous ideé Russe. 


He assured his countrymen that in joining the 


Catholic Church they would not have to abandon 
beloved traditional ways of worship. The Holy 
See has recommended that all Russians joining 
the Catholic Church shall remain in their own 
rite and in their native milieu instead of being 
Latinized and denationalized, as were the nine- 
teenth century Russian Catholics. These recom- 
mendations have been set forth in the Encyclical 
Orientalium Dignitas. Soloviev addressed his 
people reassuringly: “Your word, O people of 
the world, is free and universal theocracy, the true 
solidarity of all classes, Christianity practiced in 
public life, the Christianizing of politics; it is 
the freedom of all the oppressed, the protection 
of all the weak; it is social justice and the good 
Christian peace.” 


In his brilliant book, The Teaching of God- 
Humanity, he frankly discredited Tolstoy’s self- 
made cult of Christ, as also in The Spiritual 
Foundations of Life: “That unity by which the 
universe is held together and bound can not be 
only an abstract idea. It is the power of a living, 
personal God, and the all-unifying essence of 
this power reveals itself to us in the Divine-Human 
Christ, in whom the whole fulness of Divinity 
is united with a human body. Outside Christ- 
God there is no living reality for us. To Christ 
is drawn our whole personal religion; on Him 


is also founded the common universal religion; 


but even Christ Himself cannot be real to us if 
he remains only an historical memory. He must 
reveal Himself to us, not only in the past, but 
also in the present; and this present revelation 
must be independent of our personal limitations. 
A reality of Christ and his life that is independent 
of our limitations is given to us in the Church. 
He who intends to possess the full and final 
revelation of Christ personally and immediately 
is certainly not prepared for such revelation and, 
instead of Christ he accepts the formations of 
his own fantasy.” 


Berdyaev, who died in Paris in 1948 at the age 
of 74, was one of the most remarkable thinkers 
of our time. He had the inestimable advantage 
of having lived through several crises, includ- 
ing the Bolshevik Revolution, and of being ex- 
cellently endowed to note and record the move- 
ments of the modern spirit. The titles of his 
books are significant.. The Russian Revolution, 
(1931) ; Christianity and Class War (1933) ; The 
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End of Our Time (1933); The Fate of Man in 
the Modern World (1935); Freedom and the 
Spirit, (1935); The Meaning of History (1936) ; 
The Destiny of Man, (1937); The Origin of 
Russian Communism, (1937); Slavery and Free- 
dom, (1943); The Russian Idea, (1947); To- 
wards a New Epoch, (1949). He has written 
many other books, most of them biographical, 
such as the fine study of Dostoievsky from which 
we have quoted. In the book we have cited 
above, he comes very near the Catholic solution 
to the problems of our times, indeed, he seems 
to echo Jacques Maritain. 


Berdyaev passed through the usual Russian 
discipline allotted to individual thinkers: he was 
exiled by the Tzar, flirted with Marxism for a 
while, and fled to the free world from the fury 
of the Revolution which he had partly helped in- 
cite. He believed that we were fast approaching 
another Dark Age which would be brief, because 
of the terrible swiftness of modern war and the 
rapidity of recovery. His tone, like that of most 
Catholic apologists, is one of provisonal pessi- 
mism and ultimate optimism. Here is a character- 
istic passage: “The world needs a strong reaction 
to this domination by exterior things, a change 
back in favor of interior spiritual life.... When 
it seems that everything is over and finished, 
when the earth crumbles away under our feet, as 
it does today, when there is neither hope nor 
illusion, when he can see all things naked and 
undeceivingly, then is the acceptable time for a 
religious quickening of the world. We are at 
that time: Dostoievsky recognized it, Soloviev 
recognized it, and we should do well to recog- 
nize it too.” He warned Christians against the 
facile belief that Christ would save our civiliza- 
tion at the last moment. Christ made no promise 
that His reign would be realized on earth. He 
stated quite clearly His Kingdom was not of 
this world, and plainly foretold the final ptiva- 
tion of faith and love. “From the beginning 
man compromised Christianity with his failures; 
and now he turns upon it to make it responsible 
for his own sins and follies,” 


Berdyaev continued to love Russia when the 
Bolsheviks exiled him. (They did not dare flout 
world opinion by killing so courageous and 
scholarly a critic of their aims and methods.) He 
insisted, as Pope Pius XI did, that Communism 
was alien to the Russian mind and spirit. It 


| 


| 
seemed to him as if Russia were being offered | 


| 
} 


in some divine process of expiation, while en- | 
during, at the same time, the most daring experi- | 
ment of secularization in human history. Here, | 
too, he was typically Russian, for the notion of | 


; 


expiation is native to the Russian mind. | 


Berdyaev’s attitude toward Christ, which con- : 
cerns us chiefly here, was typified by an incident | 
which befell him while he was professor of } 
philosophy at the University of Moscow. “One | 
of the Anarchist clubs announced a debate on | 
Christ,’ he wrote. “As I entered the crowded 
hall, I had an almost physical sensation of terrific 
tension in the air. The crowd contained a great 
many Red Army men, sailors and workers. The 
whole atmosphere was significant of the elemental — 
forces behind the Revolution, exalting in the 
downfall of intolerable restraints, wanton, un- 
bridled, ruthless and frank to the point of naked 
shamelessness. One worker read a paper on the 
Gospel, in which he affirmed as scientifically 
proved that the Mother of God was a prostitute, 
and Jesus Christ the illegitimate son of a Roman | 
soldier—a statement which was greeted by wild 
to all the speakers, I felt completely paralyzed, 
not knowing what to say, or how to extricate 
myself from the frightful predicament. But I 
made an intense spiritual effort, concentrated 
all my powers.... With the very first word I 
felt as if I were seized by some power inspiring 
me and giving me strength and all the words 
appropriate for the occasion. Indeed, I do not 
think I have ever spoken better in all my life 
than at this meeting. I said approximately what 
I expounded later in my pamphlet, On the Worth 
of Christianity and the Unworthiness of Chris- 
tians. At first the audience was extremely hostile 
and drowned my words in hisses, cries and de- 
tisive ejaculations. But gradually I gained con-— 
trol over it and ended my speech in a roar of | 
applause. When I had finished people came up 
to me, shook me by the hand and thanked me.” _ 
The incident serves to show not merely the 
courage of a learned confessor of the Faith, but — 
the fascination which Christ has for the Russian 
mind. The Anarchists proved, e contrario, that 
Russians care enough about Christ to blaspheme, 
Him, only thereafter to bless His Name. There 
are vast areas of the mentally fog-bound West 
where either positive attitude toward Christ would 


applause from the audience.... Having listened 
be unthinkable. 
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The Russian Preoccupation With Christ 


The brief and random selections we have 
taken from Russische Denker show how preoccu- 
spied the Russian people always have been with 
‘Christ. The men from whom we have quoted 
iare among their most representative thinkers, for 
‘the Communists do not represent the Russian 
mind. It is evident that Russian authors, poets, 
‘philosophers, and novelists, turn their thoughts 
‘repeatedly to Christ and the messianic mission 
of their nation. Western writers in the same 
pperiod are as unconcerned about Christ as if He 
thad never existed. They remind us of those 
jads we see in the glossy mags where colorful 
sexperiments in home-making are portrayed. We 
‘see domestic interiors gleaming with every mod- 


ern contrivance for softer, safer living; but never 
anywhere the slightest hint, in statue or picture, 
that Christ or His Mother dwelt amongst men. 
But meanwhile, all over Russia, thousands of 
ikons are hidden away, waiting to be brought 
forth again in the Day of Liberation promised 
by Our Lady. 


There is yet another and important lesson to 
be derived from Fr. Schultze’s book, expressed, 
not by him, but by Helen Iswolsky. “On the 
eve of Lenin’s godless onslaught, Russian cul- 
ture was resolutely turning towards spirituality.” 
The great and lasting merit of the writers we 
have been considering is that “they bore wit- 
ness to Christ and the spirit in a world where 
Christ and the spirit were soon to be crucified.” 


The Wicked Kaiser Myth 


IDEMONSTRATING THE UNRELIABILITY OF UNANIMOUS VERDICTS OF PUBLIC OPINION 


T HE FOLLOWING ARTICLE is published in the 
name of historical truth and accuracy. 
| Competent historians will assess it accordingly and 
‘not in the light of the anti-German bias which 
still exists in our country, although in greatly 
diminished intensity. One need not be an en- 
thusiastic protagonist of Kaiser Wilhelm II to 
‘regret the wholesale villification which he suf- 
fered at the hands of unscrupulous and unprinci- 
pled propagandists during World War I. 

The Catholic Central Verein (now the Catholic 
Central Union), the most representative organi- 
zation of German-American Catholics in the U.S. 
since its founding in 1855, never showed a par- 
ticular fondness for Kaiser Wilhelm. As a matter 
of fact, the Verein never identified itself with 
any political causes in Germany. Its antecedents 
-were culturally German, not politically so. Many 
‘of its members came from Austria-Hungary, 
Switzerland, Luxembourg, etc. As the official 
organ of this well-organized group, Social Justice 
Review (Central Blatt and Social Justice), even 

sefore World War I, agreed with biographers 
who, although friendly toward the German mon- 
rch, discreetly referred to certain weaknesses 


F. J. P. Veale—Brighton, England 


which marred the good qualities of his character 
and caused many of his unquestioned good inten- 
tions to miscarry. Nevertheless, Wilhelm had 
unmistakable praiseworthy attributes, not the least 
important of which was his fundamentally honest 
will to peace which he, the Rezse-Kazser (“Travel- 
ling Emperor”), demonstrated (with little suc- 
cess!) by his eagerness to remove misunderstand- 
ings and ease tensions in international relations 
through personal contacts and visits. It must also 
be said that, although his religious motivations 
were considered vague, Wilhelm always professed 
belief in the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
and consistently took a stand against anti-Christian 
trends and endeavors. : 


There is no doubt that the Emperor, by com- 
mission and omission, was one of the men re- 
sponsible for the catastrophe of 1914. But who- 
ever has studied objective publications on the 
antecedents and the outbreak of the First World 
War, has long since been convinced that states- 
men in other European capitals shared his guilt, 
to say the least, and in some instances purposely 
accerbated and exploited the extremely explosive 
situation at the time, which stemmed from a mul- 
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tiplicity of complicated factors, for the advance- 
ment of their own policies and interests which 
were in conflict with Germany’s leading position 
in Europe. 

A concomitant of these endeavors was an un- 
scrupulous propaganda in preparation for the war, 
which increased in vehemence and scandalous 
defamation as the war progressed, and reached 
its climax at the end of the war when the vic- 
torious Allied governments demanded that the 
Kaiser be brought to justice and condemned to 
death. In the end, it was the firm refusal of the 
Government of the Netherlands to comply with 
the Allied extradition demands that the world was 
spared the spectacle of a scandalous trial (in con- 
flict with international law, as Pope Benedict XV 
pointed out) with the Emperor as the main cul- 
prit. Father Walter Peters, in his recently pub- 
lished book, also reminds his readers of the fact— 
ignored or glossed over by propaganda—that 
Pope Benedict XV interceded for Wilhelm II in 
an impressive letter to President Wilson. The 
letter apparently had a sobering effect on the 
Allied governments. (Peters, The Life of Bene- 
dict XV, Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis., p. 7s) 


The appraisal of the late Emperor as ‘the War 
Lord,” “The Beast of Berlin,” etc., has undergone 
a gradual change since the days when British 
propaganda in particular had succeeded in making 
of him a caricature of a monarch and a second 
Attila. All people of honest intent welcome this 
trend. For this reason we are happy to offer our 
readers Mr. Veale’s contribution to the cause. 
Writers like Mr. Veale are making a distinct 
contribution to the furtherance of true peace which 
is based on truth and justice. (Msgr. Suren, 


editor) 
ko ok O* 


The centenary of the birth of Kaiser Wilhelm 
I], that ill-fated grandson of Queen Victoria, on 
July 15 of last year, passed practically unnoticed 
in the British press. It was, however, made the 
subject of a truly remarkable broadcast by the 


wickedness, unspeakable cruelty, boundless am- 
bition and conscienceless perfidy. In those long- 
past days, Sykes admitted, the mere thought of 
“the Kaiser” sent “tremors of appalled horror 
through my nerves.” He asserts that even intel- 
ligent and well-informed persons like Lord Curzon 
felt disgust and repulsion at the mere mention of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s name. ‘The professional his- 
torians unanimously assured the public that the 
documents proved beyond question that from his 
boyhood Wilhelm had been consumed with ambi- 
tion to conquer his peace-loving neighbors and 
ultimately to make himself supreme Emperor of 
the World. He, and he alone, they said, had 
plunged Europe into war in 1914, and he had 
taken a diabolical delight in the atrocities com- 
mitted by his soldiers on his express orders. 

It cannot be denied that Sykes thus correctly des- 
cribes what was the almost unanimous opinion in 
Great Britain after the First World War. He 
is, no doubt, also correct when he goes on to say 
that ten years later no responsible historian would 
have ventured to assert that there was a word of 
truth in this view of Kaiser Wilhelm. And now, 
Sykes declares, it has become universally recog- 
nized that Wilhelm was not a wicked man at all; 
he did not plot the European war which broke 
out in 1914; he was not even a war-monger; he 
was not a helmeted ogre delighting in slaughter. 
The worst that could be said of him was that he 
was a clever man who mistook his cleverness for 
statesmanship; a man who thought he understood 
“the vulgar, bustling, aggressive, competitive age 
in which he lived, and who utterly misjudged it.” 


An Officially Inspired Campaign of Lies 

This memorable broadcast is both historically 
important and politically significant. 

It is noteworthy both for the facts which it dis- 
closed and for the facts which it discreetly omitted 
to mention. Quite correctly it stated that the 
Wicked Kaiser Myth was believed without ques- 


tion in Great Britain for ten years after 1918, 
and that it is still widely believed by the igno- 
rant. But it offered no explanation how it came 
about that so many people for so long were in- j 
duced to believe such baseless nonsense; it made 
no reference to the fact that this belief was the 
product of an officially inspired campaign of 
lies fabricated on an unprecedented scale. With- 
out the aid of such modern inventions as wireless 
broadcasting, learned historians of repute and 


B.B.C., in which the once universally believed 
Wicked Kaiser Myth was finally and officially 
disclaimed. 

In the introductory article to the broadcast 
published in the Radio Times of July 10, Chris- 
topher Sykes, its producer, began by saying that 
in 1918 “most Europeans over the age of seven” 
believed that the memory of “the Kaiser’ would 
endure forever as an example of unparalleled 


SS 
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gutter journalists succeeded in convincing the man- 
in-the-street of the unspeakable wickedness of 
the German Emperor. The result of their joint 
efforts was the first great triumph of the art of 
modern war propaganda. A generation which 
had lost all belief in the Devil and which had 
little belief in God, came to believe implicitly 
in the gruesome figure portrayed in the drawings 
of the Dutch cartoonist, Louis Raemaekers: a chin- 
less, long-nosed face with evil slanting eyes, half 
human and half wolf, generally portrayed against 
a background of burning houses and slaughtered 
‘babies, accompanied always by an absurd replica 
of himself known as “Little Willie.” 


As Sykes says, it is no doubt true that no self- 
‘respecting historian in Great Britain could have 
‘been found to endorse this monstrous fiction ten 
years after the end of the First World War. But 
it would be equally true to say that for a much 
longer period than ten years, with one honorable 
exception, not one historian of established repu- 
‘tation was to be found in Great Britain with the 
‘courage to defy official disapproval by denounc- 
jing this fiction. After about 1930 the subject of 
““war-guilt’” was by tacit consent banned from 
discussion, with the consequence that the nerves 
of simple-minded people like Christopher Sykes 
‘continued to thrill with horror at the thought of 
‘the Hohenzollern Vampire. 

During the nineteen-twenties, such writers as 
Edmund Morel and Professor S. B. Fay in Great 
Britain and Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes in the United 
States demonstrated by reference to documents 
that the Wicked Kaiser Myth was simply a tissue 
of lies. But their views were coldly ignored in 
academic circles; the press refused to review their 
books; and so the man-in-the-street had no idea 
that anyone had called in question the belief that 


the Kaiser had deliberately plunged Europe into 


war in 1914. 
| Lies Die Slowly 


- Nevertheless, when in 1959 the views which 
Edmund Morel and Professor Fay had published 
thirty years before were blandly declared obvious 
and irrefutable, no tribute was paid to their 
“memory. Nor was any apology offered for their 
contemptuous dismissal in those days as unpa- 
triotic persons denying established facts from 
wilful perversity. Long after the deaths of both 
of them, the lies and fabrications which they had 
so courageously challenged were still accepted by 
the general public as undeniable truths. 


Even as late as 1945, Field Marshall Mont- 
gomery in a broadcast to the German people 
pointed out that Germany could expect neither 
justice nor mercy from her conquerors since, by 
admitting in the Treaty of Versailles her entire 
responsibility for the First World War, she must 
be held responsible for every calamity that had 
happened since 1914, The notorious “war guilt” 
clause in the Treaty of Versailles, which clearly 
in 1945 Field Marshal Montgomery regarded as 
a binding admission of fact, was based on the 
Wicked Kaiser Myth; or rather, the evidence to 
support this myth and the evidence of Germany’s 
war guilt were the same. 

Even in 1951, the late Viscount Maugham, 
former Lord Chancellor, in his book, U.N.O. and 
War Crimes (John Murray, London, 1951), evi- 
dently thought he was making a very daring and 
startling assertion when he wrote: “Strange as it 
may seem to many Englishmen, it is at least doubt- 
ful whether an International Court of Justice com- 
posed of neutral judges would have held that in 
the First World War, the German Empire was an 
aggressor in the ordinary sense of the word.” 

In this memorable broadcast, not only was 
Kaiser Wilhelm absolved from the charge of war 
guilt—‘‘his responsibility was unquestionably small 
in comparison with that of Isvolski and Count 
Berchtold’’—but a most favorable estimate of his 
personal character was put forward. Led by Sir 
Compton Mackenzie (chosen no doubt as one 
above suspicion of having pro-German sympa- 
thies), a number of distinguished persons, includ- 
ing Sir Harold Nicolson, Lord Winterton and Sir 
Hugh Gurney, described meetings with the Kaiser 
both in the days of his power and when he was 
an exile at Doorn. All testified to his charm, 
ability and sincerity. Great stress was laid on his 
genuine love of England and the English way of 
life, and particularly on his deep attachment to 
his grandmother, Queen Victoria. It was pointed 
out that the best side of Wilhelm’s character 
appeared only after he had been driven into 
exile. Misfortune did not sour him. On the 
contrary, he died of old age without bitterness 
to those who had so foully slandered him. 


Official Recantation? 


The problem remains why the centenary of 
Wilhelm’s birth was adopted as an excuse to 
disclaim officially the Wicked Kaiser Myth. For 
there can be no doubt this broadcast was officially 
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inspired. The British Broadcasting Corporation 
would certainly not have considered for an in- 
stant proposal by a private individual to produce 
a broadcast which repudiated a myth, to create 
which so much trouble and public money had 
been lavished during the First World War as an 
essential part of the war effort, and which had 
been so carefully shielded from attack ever since. 
We may be quite sure that this broadcast was un- 
dertaken only after most careful consideration in 
official circles. 

It is no explanation to say that it was decided to 
disclaim the Wicked Kaiser Myth because it no 
longer served any practical political purpose. it 
had long ceased to serve any purpose; yet an 1n- 
fluential section of the British press not only 
showed no inclination to admit its falsity but re- 
mained as untiring as ever in inventing new anti- 
German myths and slanders, although these could 
setve no practical purpose except to weaken the 
resistance of the Free World to Communism. 

Quite mistakenly many foreign observers, in- 
cluding Dr. Adenauer, have become convinced 
that the ceaseless anti-German campaign of this 
section of the British press is secretly inspired and 
encouraged by the British Government. Perhaps 
this memorable broadcast on the centenary of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s birth can best be explained as 
a belated counterstroke by the British Government 
designed to demonstrate to the world that sane 
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public opinion in Great Britain earnestly desires 
to bury in oblivion the follies and wrongs of the 
past. 
In conclusion, it may be observed that now that 
Kaiser Wilhelm II has become merely a figure 


in history, it may be admitted that it is of no more | 


practical importance that his character should be 
correctly assessed than it is that a just assessment 
should be made of the character of the Emperor 
Barbarossa, or of the character of King Philip II 
of Spain. Nevertheless, this broadcast remains 
memorable because it demonstrates so strikingly 
what little reliance can be placed on the durability 
of even the most unanimous verdicts of contem- 
porary opinion. When thirty years ago Edmund 
Morel and C. B. Fay proved the entirely fictional 
character of the Wicked Kaiser Myth, they were 
solemnly rebuked for wilful perversity by profes- 
sional historians enjoying good salaries in official 
scholastic appointments. Is it going too far to 
suggest that this broadcast raises the possibility 
that, within thirty years or less, some similar myth 
unanimously accepted at the present time will be 
suddenly but unobstrusively repudiated if for any 
reason repudiation is deemed politically expedi- 
ent? Can it not be safely predicted that repudia- 
tion will be announced as coolly and with as little 
trace of embarrassment as when recently the 
Wicked Kaiser Myth was repudiated with offi- 
cial approval by Christopher Sykes? 


Housing for the Elderly 


I. 


A Bis ELDERLY OF WHOM we write are people— 
very often personages. It seems necessary 
to say this because very often the housing plan- 
nets, whether seated at a bureaucrat’s desk, or 
in the office of an architect, or around the board- 
room table of a philanthropic Organization, make 
plans for the elderly with the same impersonal 
efficiency one might use in laying out a com- 
pound for displaced persons. Fortunately for the 
planners (but unfortunately for the old people), 
due to the great and growing need for suitable 
housing for the elderly, most of these plans will 
be successful financially, while unsuccessful in 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF PEOPLE WHO NEED HOUSING 


Rev. James D. Loeffler, $.J.— Augusta, Georgia 


the objective of providing a peaceful, happy and 


useful period of declining years for many. The ~ 


following analysis and suggestions ate offered 


for consideration with the hope, based upon our 


Own experience and study, that future mistakes 


in this field will be minimized in both number — 


and gravity. 
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of our elderly, usually the most needy, and un- 
doubtedly the most deserving from the stand- 
point of their past and present usefulness to 
society and its stability. These are the people 
who are deep-rooted in their environment, and 
from it they cannot be happily removed while 
still active and able at least in some degree to 
care for themselves. They cherish their parish 
church and its devotions, their accustomed stores, 
their neighbors, their delivery men, and the gen- 
eral conditions of the life which they have lived, 
no matter how sub-standard that environment 
may have become. 


Secondly, there is the Cosmopolitan Type, as we 
may call them for want of a better word, who 
usually have wider interests than the first group. 
Not so locally and parochially attached, their 
outlook comprises the general city and part of 
the American scene which they have known. 
Nevertheless, as minimum needs for their happi- 
ness they require a congenial and ethnically 
homogenous group of friends, most of whom 
will have spent their lives, or much of it, in the 
same general area or under similar circumstances. 


Finally, there are the Un-rooted or Uprooted. 
This negative appellation may hardly be fair to 
this most rapidly increasing segment of our elderly 
population who, due to the more fluid conditions 
of modern life, the results of war and other 
circumstances, find themselves with no particular 
place they may call home. In government, busi- 
ness, or other specialized employments, they may 
have divided their lives between Washington, 
California, Florida, New York, or overseas points. 
Some are refugees. Their home will be wher- 
ever they can find suitable living conditions. 


Suitable housing for the elderly will neces- 
sarily be different for each of the above groups. 
If a limited housing project is to be undertaken, 
it must first be decided which of the above groups 
‘we aim to benefit. Throwing the aged together 


in a single project will defeat the purpose and 
ultimately result in greater expense, if not failure. 


Distinctions Within the Groups 


Sd an We 


In each of the above groups, there are distinc- 


: tions which must be made on the basis of income 


or ability to pay. With this is intimately in- 
olved the former standard of living of the now 
ged or aging, and while this standard must be 
djusted downward in many cases, a too drastic 
srivation of accustomed conveniences and services 


cannot be made without serious unhappiness and 
despondency, with loss of the will to live. Among 
each group will be found those without income, 
unemployable and without resources. While 
still considerable, this segment is rapidly decreas- 
ing in numbers and will within the foreseeable 
future almost completely disappear from our na- 
tional scene. The growth in coverage and ex- 
tent of Social Security and in the adequacy of old 
age pensions and insurance provisions is taking 
care of this, and is insuring the financial future 
of rental projects for them. 


In addition to those in complete want, there 
is another group who suffer much in silence: 
those whose incomes from Social Security, pen- 
sions or endowments are grossly inadequate for 
the necessities of life, or have become so due 
to creeping inflation—a group which could con- 
ceivably increase greatly in numbers if the present 
trends continue. Finally, there are those whose 
resources are adequate to provide for their pre- 
sumed life expectancy, yet who cannot find hous- 
ing suitable to the infirmities of old age. Both 
government and private investors are finding it 
easy (and profitable) to provide for this latter 
class, though a vast amount of housing for them 
is still needed. 


Housing projects for the elderly will inevitably 


-encounter all three financial situations among 


the applicants. If all are accepted, the relative 
feeling of superiority and independence based 
on their ability to pay by some could lead to 
difficulties unless steps are taken in advance to 
eliminate distinctions and promote mutual service 
and charity. Separation in different projects is 
often more feasible. 


Age and Physical Condition 


The term “elderly” may have a variety of 
meanings for different people. To some extent 
it has been interpreted into law, e.g., compulsory 
retirement age, age for Social Security benefits, 
differing for men and women, age for admission 
to public and government-sponsored housing for 
the elderly, for State pensions, etc. These age 
designations are not always consistent with one 
another, nor in any case do they necessarily de- 
termine when a person is old in the sense of 
being no longer useful. There are cases where 
a person is actually “old’’ because of crippling 
disabilities, blindness, nervous and mental break- 
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downs, etc., before the age of 50, while there 
are others able to function efficiently in society 
after having passed the age of 90. 


Despite more frequent infirmities or reduced 
energies, the majority of the younger elderly be- 
tween the ages of 50 and 75 are capable of a 
great deal of active work and should not be 
deprived of the opportunity of doing it, of using 
their energies and serving others, although out- 
lets for gainful employment are reduced. The 
care of the aged, and of the house and grounds 
where they live, provides splendid opportunities 
for many in this age group and, as residents in 
the same project, they are thus able at an early 
date to acclimatize themselves to this type of 
“neighborhood” living before age makes adjust- 
ment too difficult. A number of profitable com- 
mercial ventures in elderly housing have taken 
advantage of this opportunity to employ elderly 
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residents at low salaries for ordinary maintenance 
tasks. 

For older people to wait until they are almost 
helpless and can no longer be taken care of 
by their families, means a wrenching away from 
accustomed services and surroundings, unfamiliar- 
ity with their new neighbors, lack of friends, and 
a number of other evils which lead to despondency 
and unhappiness. Lone widows and widowers, 
single women supporting themselves, and even 
couples whose children are now departed and 
whose homes have grown too large for them, 
should find in the elderly housing projects oppor- 
tunities to plan out their remaining years, make 
new friends, and occupy themselves in useful and 
soul-satisfying pursuits. 

(In the next issue we shall discuss the services 
required in elderly housing. ) 


(To be continued) 


Warder’s Review 


Inflation and the U.S. Economy 


iD COLIN CLARK OF Oxford University came 
into prominence recently on national tele- 
vision with his close analysis of the actual facts 
behind the “population explosion.’ Not so well 
known is the expert testimony on the state of the 
United States economy which he gave last year 
before the Joint Economic Committee of Congress 
under the chairmanship of Senator Paul Douglas. 

For this testimony Dr. Clark was well qualified 
by training and experience. He holds M.A. de- 
grees from Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
He is the Director of the Institute for Research in 
Agricultural Economics at Oxford. He is also 
Research Director of the Econometric Institute, 
Inc., which is a New York business advisory firm. 
Previously he had held the post of financial ad- 
viser to the Government of Queensland, Australia. 

His findings are of considerable interest. A 
study extending over many years has been made 
of the complex interrelations of the various factors 


1. The rapid build-up of inventories now oc- 
curing (September, 1959) is an important in- 
gredient in a likely recession after mid-1961. 


2. Unemployment in 1960 will be no less than 
in 1959. 


3. The volume of real national product will 
continue to grow at an average rate of 3.5 per 
cent per annum, due mainly to a growth of pro- 
duct per man-hour at an average annual rate of 
2.3 per cent. 


In spite of these two latter factors, prices will 
continue to rise, with an accompanied rise in 
wages and corporation profits. This persistent 
rise in prices is a new phenomenon in peacetime. 
Some economists believe that rising prices are 
necessary to provoke more investment and stable © 
economic growth. This is refuted by the fact 
that economic growth continues in periods of 
stable or falling prices. On the other hand, con- 
tinually rising prices bear heavily on people with 


in the U.S. economy, such as inventories, orders, 
unfilled orders, prices, output and sales. This 
knowledge permits reasonably accurate predictions 
of the course the economy will take in the im- 
mediate future. 


fixed incomes and pensions, such as active and re- | 
tired civil servants, police, soldiers, etc. This must 

have an insidious depressant effect on recruitment 
for these important offices, and will eventually | 
produce grave social consequences. In addition, 


~ ke . 
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unchecked price rises are a hardship to aged peo- 
ple and poor families whose savings have to be 
kept in insurance policies or saving deposits. 

The persistent rise in prices is not due to ex- 
cessive money supply, because during the past ten 
years real production has risen 48 per cent while 
the money supply has increased only 40 per cent. 
In spite of this, prices rose 27 per cent over the 
same period. Employment is not a major factor, 
because the price rises have continued during 
periods of unemployment. The claim that rising 
prices are due to the trade unions raising wages 
too fast fails to take into account the fact that 
non-union wages are rising as fast or faster, and 
that profits are rising at the same rate as wages. 

The force which is pulling up prices, wages 
and profits simultaneously is taxation. There is 
evidence that when all forms of taxation exceed 
25 per cent of the net national income, the 
average rate of price increase per cent per year 
begins to rise in proportion. 


Taxation as Percentage of Rate of Price Increase 

Net National Income Per cent Per Annum* 
US.A. (1933-58) +3.0 
Britain (1949-58) +3.6 
Germany (1952-58) +5.4 
Sweden (1946-58) +0.5 
Australia (1954-57) +12 
U.S.A. (1902-32) OY) 
Britain (1923-38) T009 
Germany (1927-38) +0.4 


The major factors involved are: 

1) High taxation discourages individual ef- 
fort, or alternatively, individuals have to be paid 
more for the same effort. 

2) Corporations are ready to spend money on 
any object other than capital (e.g., expense ac- 
counts, advertising, office maintenance, unneces- 
sary wages) because of high corporation tax and 
inadequate depreciation of capital assets allowed 
by the Internal Revenue. 

3) Corporations are passing on their taxation 
liabilities to their customers. The evidence for 
this is that the rate of return, after taxes, on 
equity for corporations is very similar to what it 
was 30 to 40 years ago when taxes were much 
lower. 

_ At present, Government spending at all levels 
amounts to $129 billion annually. To restore 


_ * Abnormal periods, such as wars and the Great 
epression, excluded. 


| 


price equilibrium public expenditure would have 
to be reduced by $26 billion. 

It is suggested that this expenditure reduction 
could take place in the following areas: 

1) Farm Policy. 

2) Housing. 

3) Education. Under most circumstances in a 
wealthy community parents ought to be able to 
pay fees for their childrens’ education. This ar- 
rangement would also have the effect of produc- 
ing greater competition between schools, would 
give a wider choice of schools, and generally im- 
prove the quality of education. 

4) With a stable dollar most people would be 
able to provide adequately for their old age, and 
social security requirements would be reduced. 


E. N. BROWNE 


Common Decency Violated 


H*® WHICH IS SO INCOMPATIBLE with the 
higher dictates of human nature and com- 
mon decency, is a destructive force. It therefore 
shocks the sensibilities of all decent people to note 
that Castro’s dictatorship seems more and more to 
be based on an ingrained hate common to tyrants 
of all ages and climes. 

A whole series of incidents involving political 
prisoners in Castro’s Cuba circumscribes this 
hatred in a terrifying manner. According to 
Latin American Events, Feb. 8, 1960, ‘‘fifteen 
thousand Cubans have been shot or hanged; some 
‘committed suicide’ publicly or privately. Twenty 
thousand citizens are imprisoned. Thirty thousand 
are in exile. These figures are easily checked.” 
Such are the statistics. But statistics do not disclose 
the brutal indecencies toward the individual pris- 
oners, in this case not hardened criminals, but 
political prisoners—an important fact that must 
not be lost sight of. The following incident in- 
stances Castro’s calculated cruelty against these 
hapless prisoners. 

Shortly before Christmas, Fidel Castro visited 
the Isle of Pines, which now has more than 2,000 
political prisoners in addition to a thousand com- 
mon criminals—rapists, murderers, etc. Castro 
discoursed to the political “criminals.” He in- 
vited the hardened common criminals’ help. “The 
revolution needs you,” he said. “Your loyalty will 
be rewarded not only with your freedom, but I 
also offer you the opportunity of joining the 
army or the police force.” 
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Political prisoners on the Isle of Pines, located 
a few miles from the U.S., are being subjected to 
increasing hardships and indignities, some of 
which are these: 

1) The hardened criminal prisoners terrorize 
the political opponents of Castro, many of whom 
were with Castro at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion. 

2) The political prisoners’ buildings have been 
mined with dynamite which can be detonated at 
any time. 

3) Sons, daughters and wives of these prisoners 
are subjected to insults, vile insinuations and in- 
dignities when visiting. Recently all visits and 
correspondence were forbidden. 

4) Political prisoners work in the marble quar- 
ries from 5:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 

5) The food is almost inedible. 

So basic are human rights and human dignity 
that civilized society respects them even in deal- 
ing with proven criminals. When these rights 
are violated, as they are being shamelessly violated 
in Castro’s Cuba, can we afford to stand idly by 
as disinterested spectators? And when these vio- 
lations are being perpetrated so close to our 
shores, can there be justification for aloofness on 
our part? Or, does the new gospel of co-exis- 
tence contain us to tolerate shameful indecency? 


TV Programming 


ee IT HAS been repeatedly stated, 
holds great potentials for good. That it has 
not come close to realizing those potentials is 
hardly debatable. As a matter of fact, TV has 
been the source of much nuisance and real harm. 
The accumulation of abuses and dishonesty in- 
evitably led to the scandalous disclosures of 
“fixes” and payola. But the correction of these 
abuses alone will not make television the instru- 
ment for good that it can be. By way of a 
positive effort, something must be done to im- 
prove the calibre of the programming. Anent 
this subject, Senator John Marshall Butler had 
this to say in his Congressional Viewpoint of 
March 7: 

“The public should concern itself not only with 
‘criminal’ practices but the programming practices, 
particularly children’s programs. American chil- 
dren, on the average, watch TV 21 hours a week, 
making network policy in this area every parent’s 
concern and business. And even a casual ex- 
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amination persuades a viewer that too great a 
measure of television for child and adult is com- 
monplace with occasional dollops of excellence 
to placate the ravenous reviewer. 

“The excuse given by the New York-based net- 
works for this failure to ‘reach for the stars’ is 
two-headed: One, that the American public is 
not intelligent enough for better programming; 
and two, that the advertisers who pay for the pro- 
grams are concerned with sponsor identification 
rather than content. Both statements are based 
on what Madison Avenue prefers to believe rather 
than what it should believe. 

“First, as to intelligence, there is little dispute 
that viewers are becoming increasingly disen- 
chanted with the planned mediocrity of TV. 
In addition, the renaissance of the movies, the 
resurgence of radio, the many new literary pub- 
lications and endeavors, all suggest that Ameri- 
cans do not feel compelled to watch television. As 
for the necessity of dinning the name of the 
product into the viewer’s consciousness, a poll 
has revealed that one out of five viewers could 
not identify the sponsor of GE Theater, while 
one out of three could not name the sponsor of 
Alcoa Presents. 

“Basically, if more money were spent on what 
a show says rather than how it says it, more pro- 
grams would enjoy better critic-viewer response. 
The broadcasting industry, having begun to purge 
itself of ‘fixes’ and payola, should also apply the 
same integrity to its programming. Profits and 
prestige await sponsors all over America if they 
and the TV networks realize that contents, not 
commercials, make TV run.” 

As a medium of mass communication subsi- 
dized by business, television in our country is 
hampered by the same encumbrances as is our 
secular press. Business patronage certainly cir- 
cumscribes the freedom of the press. It does the 
same to TV. Under the circumstances, how much 
may we expect by way of genuinely constructive 
programming ? 


Christian life is a sacrifice. In sacrifice, inspired — 
by charity, lies the metit of our conforming with — 


what was the final objective of the earthly life of 


Jesus, who made Himself our brother, who sac-_ 


rificed Himself and died for us so as to assume 


through the consummation of human life our 


happiness and our glory in the eternal centuries. 
(Pope John XXIII.) 
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Contemporary Opinion 


'PDoPE JOHN xxi has elevated Bishop Laurian 
A Rugambwa to the College of Cardinals, thus 
‘bringing into the ruling body of the Roman 
}Catholic Church an African Negro, descended 
‘from a family of Tanganyika tribal chiefs. 

To the Pope, Bishop Rugambwa is not a Negro, 
jas the Cardinals he appointed from Japan and 
ithe Philippines are not Orientals. In the theory 
(of the Roman Catholic Church, such geographical 
‘designations are incidental, not fundamental. All 
;are human beings and are God’s children... . 

To Americans of all religions, the appointment 
(of the Negro Cardinal at this moment, when the 
|United States is deadlocked in an unseemly fili- 
|buster over the Negro question, is particularly 
‘significant. It is almost an admonition that we 
;go and do likewise. It is almost like saying to 
ius the mind and spirit may be housed in any 
body, and it is the mind and spirit and not body 
‘that matters. It is a stern admonition to all 
the world that race and color prejudice is intol- 
erable and a defiance of basic Christian doctrine. 


The Light (non-religious) 
San Antonio, March 7 


Religious schools are subjected to a constant 
smear campaign, adroitly worded, and cunningly 
planted in the public prints. 

Loftily phrased propaganda conveys the notion 
that religious schools—and independent schools 
of any kind—are at best contemptible, and at 
worst dangerous to national unity and progress. 
_ The theory seems to be that if enough tar is 
brushed on, some of it will stick. 

Some of it sticks, all right. This was demon- 
strated recently in the U.S. Senate. 

A bill was introduced to spend $1,833,000,000 
in two years in Federal aid to public schools, in 
part for construction, in part for teachers’ salaries. 
Roughly, the idea was to provide $20 a year, 
| per pupil, in Federal aid to states, so that schools 
in poorer states might be brought toward the 
standards of those in richer states. 

But here’s the rub: children in parish and other 
independent schools were to be counted in each 
tate’s school population. These same children 
vould then be counted out; no aid would go to 
1em; all aid would go to public school pupils. 


The insulting inequity of this is obvious. Not 
only was the bill a direct slap in the face for 
religious parents; but the largest proportion, by 
far, of independent school pupils is in the richer 
states. 

Thus the “count ’em in, count ‘em out’ pro- 
vision went directly contrary to the stated purpose 
of the bill. 

JOSEPH BREIG 
Catholic Chronicle, March 4 


The I.Q. is an empirically determined index 
which has certain practical uses for psychologists 
and counselors in diagnosing pupil ills and in- 
dicating remedial steps. 

It lacks a rigorous theoretical foundation and 
presents to the general public, parents and stu- 
dents, a grossly oversimplified picture of mental 
organization. ... 

The relationship between I.Q. and productivity, 
even in scholarly fields, is not as high as most 
people seem to assume. High I.Q. without motiv- 
ation is lifeless and useless and not worthy of 
the attention it attracts from conscientious 
teachers. : 

Even the best steam locomotive gets nowhere 
unless there is a fire under the boiler. 


JoHN M. STALNAKER, quoted in the 
New York Times, Oct. 30, 1959 


Fragments 


a HE HISTORIES OF some 400 famous men, each 
outstanding as a statesman, painter, poet, 
writer, military leader, etc., reveal that thirty-five 
per cent of the group’s greatest achievement came 
when the men were between sixty and seventy; 
23 per cent when they were over eighty. In 
other words, 60 per cent of the world’s most 
outstanding work in certain fields has been done 
by men past sixty. 


Fear can drive men to their knees, but only 
love can make them fall down to worship of. 
their own accord. (The Irish Rosary, Jan.-Feb., 
1960) 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Printing’s Priestly Scholar 


FW HE SUBJECT OF THE following article is cer- 
T tainly no stranger to S/R readers. Father 
John M. Lenhart, O.F.M. Cap., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been contributing to our magazine for 
several decades. He remains our principal con- 
tributor of historical pieces. 

Father Lenhart’s famous Check-Lists on print- 
ing, which occasioned Mr. Faust’s tribute in The 
Pittsburgh Press of Jan. 10, were published by 
the Central Bureau of the Catholic Central Union 
(Verein). We have referred to this monumental 
achievement in historical research in previous is- 
sues of this magazine. It affords us no little 
satisfaction to reproduce in part Mr. Faust’s ar- 
ticle, thus giving our readers an opportunity to 
become better acquainted with one of our truly 
learned priests whose many articles have added 
to the worth of Social Justice Review. (Ed.) 


* * 


Johann Gutenberg printed the first Bible, using 
moveable type; but this monumental masterpiece 
did not include his name either as printer or 
publisher. The genius of the German printer of 
Mainz, however, opened a vast world of knowl- 
edge, making possible the spiritual and secular 
education of the illiterate and the exchange of 
culture and science from one country to another. 

Who were Gutenberg’s contemporaries in the 
industry which replaced hand-copied manuscripts 
with mass-produced books and documents, begin- 
ning about 1450? What were their names and 
the titles of the books they printed? What was 
their nationality, who paid them, and where did 
they work? 

These and other questions involving the pio- 
neer printers launched an intensive one-man in- 


Procedure 


Action 


day printers and to the preservation of the names: 
of early predecessors, whose early books rank with | 
the great classics of art and sculpture. 

Father John, now 86, does not claim his book 
is complete; but historians and research experts 
recognize it as the most complete work on the 
subject now in existence. Only 250 copies were 
printed. The book is not sold, nor is it copy- 
righted. But copies of the book are in the lead- 
ing libraries of the United States and Europe, | 
including the Vatican Library. 

It was in many of these libraries that the schol- 
arly historian obtained piece-meal his information | 
of the printing pioneers. From more than 30,- 
000 books Father John obtained a name here, a 
date there, and title of an early book. Through 
the years, separating fact from fable, he compiled 
his book. 

To acquire information closer to his home at 
St. Augustine Monastery in Lawrenceville, Father 
John spent endless hours at Carnegie Library and 
the University of Pittsburgh Library. All the 
librarians greeted the small-statured, bearded, 
brown-clad historian as Father John. Usually 
he appeared shortly after the doors opened, carry- 
ing a notebook, four pens and a candy bar. 
Only to find another book did he leave his chair 
during his 12-hour study at the library. 

“When you are interested, really interested in 
any subject,” Father John explains, “You just 
don’t get hungry. Most daysI forgot to eat my 
candy bar,” he chuckles. 

About the early printers, the historian’s tireless 
research reveals many things. All nationalities of 
Western Europe are represented on the roster of 
printers, except the Irish, Welsh and Norwegians. 


The use of moveable metal type spread rapidly. 
In Turkey, industrious Hebrews plied the trade in 
Constantinople and Salonica, while Serbian and 


vestigation more than a half-century ago, which 
is now nearing completion. The man is the Rev. 
John M. Lenhart, O.F.M., Cap., and the answers 
of these questions are in his most recent book, 
Introduction to Check-Lists of Names of Places 
Where Typography was Applied, of Master Prin- 
ters, Printers, Workmen, Publishers and Promo- 
ters. 


Quite naturally, the book is dedicated to present- 


Before the Reformation, books were printed i 
Gothic, Roman, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic and 


mmenian, Geez and Cyrillic characters, and in 17 
danguages. 


Two nuns of the Order of St. Dominic set type 
im a print shop, and wives of printers continued to 
spublish books and documents following their 
husbands’ demise. 


_ Early printers could not be drafted for military 
service, nor could they be arrested by civilian 
spolice. They were also exempt from certain taxes. 
IThe majority of early print shops were set up in 
‘churches, abbeys and monasteries. But they were 
vunlike today’s mechanized one-and two-man shops. 
‘When Luschner went to Montserrat, he had 
| journeyman printer, two typesetters, two pressmen, 
ttwo inkers, a typecaster, a printer and ink maker— 
gall in the employ of the monks—to publish books 
cand manuscripts. 


Because of the holidays, holy days and other 
|privileges, printers worked about four and a half 
(days a week. The first printing strike occurred in 
1471 in Basel, and it succeeded in getting the 
|printers better board and lodging. 

From 1450 to 1500, popes, kings, princes and 
| potentates invested about $532,000,000 in the new 
‘industry, according to Father John. ‘In the next 
twenty years this amount was doubled, with a to- 
tal of about $1,000,000,000 invested. During the 
Same time, 2155 master printers provided work for 
9393 workmen.” 

Pioneer printers were devout men. When 
‘space permitted, they inserted in available spaces 
“The Our Father,” “The Hail Mary” and “The 
Apostles’ Creed” as fillers. Holy pictures were 
frequently included as fillers in pagan classics. 

Most books of the early days were of a reli- 
gious nature. 

“Of 100 books in Hebrew,” Father John re- 
ports, “only two were on profane subjects; all 
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others were editions or explanations of the Bible 
or prayer books. German contemporaries of Gu- 
tenberg published the greatest volume of religious 
books, while in Italy was produced the greatest 
number of secular topics.” 

Early printers were appreciated on the same 
social plateau as were the great artists and sculp- 
tors, who likewise existed because they were sub- 
sidized by the Church and by royalty. 

Having a book published is no novel experi- 
ence for the Capuchin author. The Introduction 
to Check-Lists is his fifteenth book. He has had 
475 articles and pamphlets published on secular 
and religious subjects. His new book, which he 
is now researching, will be Women in Business in 
the Middle Ages. 

Father John was born in Bavaria in 1873, com- 
ing to the States in 1889, he joined the Capuchin 
Order. He was ordained by John Cardinal Gib- 
bons in Baltimore, and was lecturer of philosophy 
at Cumberland, Md., from 1893 to 1903. That 
year he assumed a similar post at a Kansas semin- 
arty. In 1914 he came to Wheeling, where he 
served for two years. 

His writing career and biblical research started 
in 1905. 

He urges the reading and study of the Bible, 
and deplores the lack of knowledge or interest 
exhibited by most persons. 

“The first sermons I heard on the Bible in 
America,” Father John said, “were those which I 
preached myself.” 

Today, because of his study and research, the 
Capuchin archivist is regarded as one of the 
world’s greatest scholars of the Gutenberg Bible, 
and several of his books and articles have been 
on that great masterpiece. 

WILLIAM FAUST 


: Dom Lambert Beauduin, Apostle of 
the Liturgy and Re-Union 


REAT MOVEMENTS IN HISTORY are invariably 
associated with the names of individuals. 
This is true of movements that have wrought evil 
as well as those which have brought benefits. 
Thus great heresies are even identified by the 
names of those who championed the errant teach- 
1g: Arianism, Nestorianism, Pelagianism, Lu- 
neranism, Calvinism, etc. By similar token, the 


* 
é 


i 
i 


names of Michael Caerularius and Photius are 
inseparably linked up with the great Eastern 
Schism. But for each heresiarch there has been 
a corresponding champion of orthodoxy. The 
early centuries were blessed with an Athanasius, 
a Cyril of Alexandria and an Augustine, even as 
the Counter-Reformation was spearheaded by a 
Charles Borromeo, a Peter Canisius and others. 
Great movements are inspired by great men. 


Our own age is witnessing the flowering of 
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two movements which promise eventually to have 
a tremendous impact on history: the Liturgical 
Movement, and an authentic ecumenical move- 
ment intended to re-unite dissident Christians with 
the One True Fold. With both these divinely 
inspired movements the name of one man has 
been identified. The great champion of the lit- 
urgy and Christian re-union in our times has been 
Dom Lambert Beauduin, O.S.B., of Chevetogne 
Abbey, Belguim, who departed this life on Janu- 
ary 11 last, at the ripe age of eighty-seven. 

In regard to Dom Lambert’s role in the present 
liturgical renaissance, no less an authority than 
Gaetano Cardinal Cicognani, Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, in the course of his open- 
ing address to the First International Congress of 
Pastoral Liturgy at Assisi in 1956, referred to “the 
revered Dom Lambert Beauduin, who may be 
considered as the father of the present Liturgical 
Movement.’ If this learned monk inspired the 
restoration of the liturgy in our day, he has 
played no less a leading role in laying the founda- 
tions for the re-union of dissident Christians. 

It is somewhat tragic that the name of Lambert 
Beauduin is hardly known to Catholics in our 
country. Brief notices announcing his death in 
our Catholic press were typical and significant. 
Perhaps Beauduin’s obscurity in America is due 
to an attitude of diffidence generally prevalent 
among us toward the two movements with which 
he was allied and for which he labored so un- 
tiringly. We can only hope that his true stature 
will emerge as both these movements make prog- 
ress toward the attainment of their cherished ob- 
jectives. 

An edifying tribute to Dom Lambert appeared 
in the February 6 issue of The Tablet of London. 
Its author is identified simply as ‘“‘a correspon- 
dent.” With great skill and a refined sense of 
selectivity he has given us a brief history of Dom 
Lambert’s eventful life. He writes: 

“Surrounded by his brethren of the community 
which he had founded in 1926, Dom Lambert 
Beauduin died on January 11th at the age of 
eighty-seven. For some time he had been im- 
mobilized in his cell, but his active mind was 
clear to the last. 

“History will have a great deal to say about 
this stocky little monk with a smile that cut his 
face in half under his scintillating blue Gyesaelo 
appearance he was a typical Benedictine monk of 
the middle ages. But, unlike his great predecessor 


of the nineteenth century, Dom Gueranger, he was 
not anchored in the middle ages. No pioneer 
could have been more of his own time. Before 
he ever became a monk at Mont-César, Louvain, 
in 1906, he was for eight years a secular priest 
in the diocese of Liége, where he was for some 
time one of the “Aumdéniers du travail’ and, as 
such, had learned to know the spiritual needs of 
the modern man. Unless God raises up in the 
next forty years some other great figure of this 
kind, there can be no doubt that Dom Lambert 
will be acclaimed as the greatest apostle in this 
century both of the liturgical and of the ecumeni- 
cal movements. We must remember that it was 
at the monastery of Amay that the Abbé Paul 
Couturier found his vocation to the ecumenical 
apostolate. 

“Like Abbot Ildephonsus Herwegen in Ger- 
many, like Canon Pius Parsch in Austria, and like 
Abbot Emmanuel Caronti in Italy, Dom Beauduin 
in Belgium had to put up a long and wearisome 
fight in defence of theses in matters liturgical 
which today are taken for granted. Last year, on 
the occasion of the golden jubilee of the launch- 
ing of the liturgical movement at the Congress of 
Catholic activities at Malines in 1909, Dom Beau- 
duin said, ‘I tried first of all to have the address 
on liturgy accepted in the doctrinal section, which 
had been given pride of place at the meeting. 
I had a categorical refusal from the president 
of this section, who viewed a talk on the liturgy 
as a Cinderella. A second attempt with the 
section devoted to morality had the same result. 
A third with the section on piety met with an 
even worse reception: liturgy was considered a 
fanciful form of piety that could have no right- 
ful place in spirituality. Finally, at the sugges- 
tion of an architect, I found lodging for my talk 
in the section devoted to art.’ This Jubilee held 
at Mont-César was presided over by Cardinal Van 
Roey, who received a long letter from the Pope, 
saying that Dom Lambert Beauduin, whose ‘tire- 
less zeal and persevering efforts he (the Pope). 
recalled, had made himself the promoter of a 
movement whose aims at first were the circulation 
among the faithful of the texts of the Missal and 
the ever more intense liturgical formation of the 
clergy.’ ~ 

“Shortly after the Malines Congress Dom 
Beauduin started the publication of a revie 
which now bears the name of Questions Liturgi. 
ques et Paroissiales, and then his famous essay. 
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we Piéte’ de Eglise. In 1921 he was called to 
come to teach theology at the international Bene- 
victine College of San’Anselmo. His studies in 
ecclesiology awoke in him a passionate desire 
yor promoting the unity of Christendom. In 1925 
sé contributed to Anglicane unie, non absorbée, 
hich was perhaps over optimistic and was cer- 
ainly premature. It came in for a great deal of 
‘riticism, especially from the then editor of The 
vablet, Ernest Oldmeadow. Dom Lambett al- 
vays retained his appreciation of the Anglican 
Church, especially of its liturgical worship. 

“His great opportunity came when Pius XI 
ade his appeal to the monks of St. Benedict to 
ake up special work for the reunion of the Eastern 
Churches. Dom Lambert almost immediately set 


Manpower Challenge of the Sixties 


N FEBRUARY, 1960, A MANPOWER seminar was 

held at Le Moyne College, Syracuse, New 
York. It was conducted in cooperation with the 
J.S. Department of Labor. A large audience of 
-epresentatives from management, labor, the pro- 
‘essions and government agencies was presented 
with the latest statistics and comment on the 
manpower problems that lie ahead. 

Mr. Louis F. Buckley, Regional Director, Bu- 
eau of Labor Statistics, explained the Govern- 
ment report touching the outlook for the Sixties. 
‘n this article we shall repeat some of the high- 
ights of that report. The report is based on 
hree assumptions: 1) a continuation of the rela- 
‘ively high levels of economic activity and em- 
sloyment; 2) a continuation of scientific and 
-echnological advance, affecting our industrial 
nethods of production, our medical and educa- 
‘ional services, and our consumption patterns; 3) 
the absence of war or any other cataclysmic event. 

A higher living standard is forecast. Our man- 

Dower potential is great enough with an improy- 
ng technology to increase the production of 
zoods and services by about 50 per cent from 
Bo to 1970. 
_ The population will jump from 180 to 208 
nillion or 15 per cent during the decade. There 
will be a big increase in the number of our youth 
eaching working age, with 3.8 million entering 
e labor force in 1965. The total numbers of 
workers will grow faster, with an increase of 
13.5 million to 87 million by 1970. 


about founding his bi-ritual community. It was 
first housed, in 1926, in a former Carmelite mon- 
astery at Amay-sur-Meuse, but in 1939 it moved 
into larger quarters, formerly occupied by the 
French monks of St. Martin of Ligugé, at Cheve- 
togne in the province of Namur. In 1926 was 
likewise published the first number of the review 
Irénikon. Like all communities worth their salt, 
this one has known its formative ups and downs, 
and, like several other holy founders, Dom Beau- 
duin was forced to spend many years away from 
his spiritual family. He was nearly eighty years 
old when at last he returned, acclaimed with deep 
veneration by his brethren, by the Hierarchy of 
Belgium, and finally, as we have seen, by the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself. May he rest in peace.” 


During the next ten years there will be many 
more young workers under 25 years of age, a 
small increase in those from 25 to 35 years, a 
drop in the 35-45 group, and then larger num- 
bers of older workers. There will be 30 million 
women workers, which means two employed out 
of every five. Older women will form a high 
percentage of the labor force. 

Since 1952, employment in the service industries 
began to grow faster than in the production in- 
dustries. This trend will continue at a faster rate 
in the next ten years. It is noted that, as our 
standard of living rises, more workers are needed 
for the services. 

Construction, finance, insurance and real estate 
will lead in growth, followed by trade, govern- 
ment services, other services and manufacturing. 
Transportation, public utilities and mining will 
remain slow, and agriculture will have a positive 


- decline. 


In the occupational groups, professional and 
technical people, proprietors and managers will 
call for a higher level of education. The ranks 
of the semi-skilled and unskilled will decline. 

The figures on the mobility of the labor force 
are surprising. Every year millions come and go. 
Again, millions change jobs, many to a completely 
different industry or occupational group. In one 
year seven million male workers moved to an- 
other county to live. 

From now on, these groups will demand special 
attention: new young workers, middle-aged and 
older workers, part-time workers, Negro and 
farm workers. Employers must be prepared to 
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provide more and better training on the job for 
young workers. It is advised that the young 
workers prepare themselves better, for there will 
be competition for the worthwhile jobs. It is 
expected that high school enrollment will in- 
crease 50 per cent, and college enrollment about 
70 per cent during the next decade. Yet some 
7.5 million young people will not have a high 
school diploma. 

By 1970 over 33 million men and women over 
45 years of age will be in the labor force. That 
is 5.5 million more than in 1960. Two facts are 
evident: the need to eliminate discrimination in 
hiring on the basis of age, and the need for train- 
ing and retraining older people to keep up to 
date on technological changes. 

It is estimated that some 16 million people will 
be part-time workers by 1970. This resource will 
provide industry with a flexible manpower supply, 
but it will also cause industry to reschedule more 
jobs on a part-time basis. 


The report calls attention to the fact that one 
out of ten workers is a Negro. The Negro group 


SOCIAL 


Social Action 


LAY MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, Organization 

Mondail du Laicat Missionnaire, was 
founded in Paris late last year for the purpose of 
sending young men and young women volunteers 
to the missions for a period of two years of 
service without pay. According to the policies 
adopted, candidates will be carefully selected. 
After an interview with a priest and a representa- 
tive of the organizaion, and a medical examina- 
tion, candidates will be assigned to a religious 
community where they will receive religious and 
technical training for a period of at least two 
months. During the same period they will also 
attend a course given at the Centre de Formation 
Missionnaire in Paris. The organization will make 
necessary arrangements with Bishops or mission 
superiors for the transportation and support of 
the mission volunteers. 


The first lay missionary to be sent out by the organi- 
zation was a young woman who left France for Daloa, 
the Ivory Coast, in October. She will teach in a school 
conducted by the Assumptionist Sisters. 


has not been used to their fullest potential. Thi 
situation calls for a remedy in better training an 
the opening of more job opportunities. Th 
Negro, in spite of tremendous difficulties, ha 
gone ahead. In professional, clerical, sales an 
skilled jobs he has doubled his gains within 21 
years. To aid the Negro advance is still th 
great challenge of industry. 

In a democratic society everyone must accept hi 
share of the responsibility for developing ou 
human resources—individuals and organization 
alike. Better education, non-discrimination in hir 
ing, improved health services, and a constant alert 
ness to manpower problems are suggested. 

The United States has been blessed by Gox 
with great natural resources. The nation is alsc 
rich in human resources. If we can develop bot 
and use them to their highest potential, our na 
tion will continue to lead the world in industria 
production and services. Let us pray that in all 
these endeavors we practise social justice ac 
cording to Christian principles. 


RICHARD MCKEON, S.J. 


REVIEW 


Consumer Credit 


alae FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD has reported that 
the various types of consumer credit in the 
USS. reached an all-time record of $52,046,000,000 
at the end of the last year. There was a rise of 
$6,460,000,000 in credit during the year. One 
type of consumer credit—installment buying— 
reached a record level of $39,482,000,000. 
During the year as a whole, automobile credit rose 
by $2,353,000,000, accounting for slightly less than 


half the total rise. The next largest increase was in 
personal loans—$1,375,000,000. 


4 
Consumer Protection re 


Ape: FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION sponsored a 

conference in Washington, D.C., which dis- 
cussed public deception in some advertising anc 
business techniques. The conference, the first 
such consumer meeting sponsored by the Trade 
Commission in its 45-year history, was held during 
the week of December 21 and was attended by 
representatives of 50 consumer groups, among 
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rhich were the American Home Economic As- 
pciation, the National Consumers League and the 
council on Consumer Information, as well as the 
LFL-CIO and the National Farmers’ Union. 


Colston E. Warne, president of the Consumers 
Jnion, said that the concern over consumers is 
ne result of the cumulative effect of several re- 
emt developments which have considerably 
veakened public confidence in many business and 
idvertising practises. Some of these developments 
vere listed as: the television quiz scandals; dis- 
dosures of contamination of cranberries, chickens 
wd milk; and the drug hearings which disclosed 
xorbitant profits by drug companies on some of 
neir products. 


Some of the consumer spokesmen compared the 
‘resent climate favoring protection of the consumer 
) that which existed fifty or sixty years ago when the 
ation was shocked by disclosures of unsanitary meat- 
acking procedures, the marketing of unsafe foods and 
‘rugs, and the misuse of insurance company funds. 
hese revelations resulted in the establishment of the 
sederal Trade Commission, the Food and Drug Ad- 
hinistration, and other regulatory agencies. Hope was 
xpressed at the Washington conference that existing 
wgencies will be given power to stop deceptive business 
‘ractises immediately through injunction. Some repre- 
entatives also spoke in terms of a proposed Federal 
gency with Cabinet-level status for the protection of 
onsumers. A subcommittee of the Senate Government 
)perations Committee is expected to hold hearings in 
february or March on the proposal of establishing a 
‘ederal Consumer Department. 


Health Cost 


| & SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION has dis- 
closed that the nation’s private health bill 
ast year rose to a record of more than 16 bil- 
ion dollars, or $95.00 for each person. This 
otal represents an increase of more than one bil- 
ion dollars over our 1958 health expenses. 


A breakdown of medical expenses for 1959 is 
not available at this time. However, in 1958 
he U.S. public paid $4,362,000,000 for medicines 
ind various appliances; $4,300,000,000 to physi- 
‘ians for their services. 


More than 123,000,000 Americans paid 1,200 in- 
urance organizations $5,900,000,000 for protection 
gainst the cost of possible illness and injury in 1958. 
he organizations that provided the nation with health 
werage included 706 insurance companies, 83 Blue 
toss and 66 Blue Shield plans, and more than 400 
ther health plans. These agencies paid out a total 
»€ $4,700,000,000 in benefits in 1958, or about five 
imes the amount paid in 1949. 


Farm Income 


aN REPORT FROM THE U.S. Department of 
Agriculture discloses that our farm popula- 
tion in 1959 had an average income of $960.00, 
as compared with an average of $2,202.00 for the 
non-farm population. In 1958 the average farm 
income was $1,043.00, and the non-farm average 
as $2,073. It is stated that the 1959 farm aver- 
age would have been even smaller except for 
the fact that the farm population has declined an 
estimated two per cent. The decline in farm in- 
come reflects lower prices for farm products. 


The income of our farm population including opera- 
tors, their families, and hired workers and their fam- 
ilies, aggregated to $13,619,000,000 last year, as com- 
pared with $16,006,000,000 in 1958. 


Rural Life 


HE NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL Life Confer- 

ence will hold its annual convention in Jef- 
ferson City, October 7-12. In announcing this 
convention, Bishop Joseph Marling of Jefferson 
City, president of the organization, stated that 
15 Bishops, 100 priests and over 150 lay delegates 
will be in attendance. 


The Catholic Rural Life Conference was established 
in 1923 to coordinate and strengthen the Church’s ef- 
forts for the spiritual betterment of those who live on 
the land. The first permanent headquarters of the 
Conference were in St. Paul, Minn. In 1940 they 
were moved to Des Moines, Iowa, where they remain 
to this day. 


Biblical Institute 


HE 5OTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE establishment 

of the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome 
was commemorated by His Holiness Pope John 
XXIII on February 17. The Pope presided and 
spoke at a solemn convocation in the Hall of 
Benedictions which was attended by the Sacred 
College of Cardinals and the diplomatic corps 
accredited to the Vatican. During the meeting 
His Eminence Augustin Cardinal Bea, S.J., who 
was a professor and director of the Biblical In- 
stitute, also spoke. 


The Institute was founded by St. Pope Pius X on 
May 7, 1909. It was expanded in 1932 by Pope Pius 
XI who established a faculty for studies of the Ancient 
Orient. 
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Family Allowance 


HE AUSTRIAN FEDERATION OF Catholic Fami- 

lies has proposed a plan aimed at giving 
government financial help to large families and 
cutting down on juvenile delinquency. The prob- 
lem of easing the financial burden on families 
with young children has been recognized for 
years by the Austrian Bishops and vartous Catho- 
lic organizations. The state had previously re- 
sponded with a slight tax relief and a modest 
family allowance. However, the need for mothers 
of small children to go out to work is recognized 
as one of the main causes for the rise in juvenile 
delinquency. 

The new proposal would give an additional 
state grant of about $20 per month to mothers 
with three or more small children, who do not 
go out to work. In the case of mothers who 
assist their husbands in business conducted at 
home, the grant would be about $12 per month. 

The Federation says the plan would cost about $40 
million a year and could be obtained from increasing 
the payroll tax or by allocations from the sales tax. 
The proposal would have to be accepted by the Popu- 
list-Socialist coalition committee which passes on legis- 
lation to be considered before it could be accepted by 
the government. 


Capital Punishment 


HE NOTORIOUS CASE OF Caryl Chessman, mur- 

derer and rapist in California, has focused 
widespread attention on the question of capital 
punishment. A survey of capital punishment 
reveals that it has been declining on a world-wide 
scale for more than a century. In 1780, for in- 
stance, there were about 350 offenses punishable 
by death in Britain. Today Britain rarely ex- 
ecutes anyone, and when it does, the crime is 
usually murder. 


cases. In early America, 10 to 18 offenses wei 
punishable by death in the British colonies. Tt 
day the capital offenses total 7, but no one stat 
lists all of them on its books. Those punishabl 
by death in the various states are: first degre 
murder, kidnapping, rape, armed robbery, bu 
gulary, arson and train wrecking. 

The states which have abolished capital punish 
ment are: Maine, Minnesota, Michigan, Nort 
Dakota, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Delaware 
Hawaii and Alaska. There is no death sentenc 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Ther 
are nine states which at one time had abolishe 
capital punishment but have reinstated it. Thes 
are: Kansas, Colorado, Washington, Oregon, § 
Dakota, Arizona, Missouri, Tennessee and Iowé 

Forty-nine persons, all men, were executed in th 
United States last year. A record low of 48 wa 
reached in 1948. By way of comparison, the yearl 
average between 1930 and 1939 was 167. Of thos 


executed last year, 33 were Negroes and 16 wet 
Whites. Most of the executions were in the Sout 


Charity F 
Mo THAN THIRTY YEARS ago, a starving ol 
lady living alone in a tumble-down back 
street house in the East London slums found 
bottle of milk on her doorstep. Another botth 
was there the next day, and the next and th 
day after that. Every day a bottle was delivered 
Worried, she spoke to the milkman. No, I 
said, it was not a mistake. It was being paid fe 
but he was not allowed to tell by whom. 

The benefactor was the new curate at t 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Father Wm. Hear 
This was only one of the many acts of kindné 
shown by the tall, quiet Scottish priest to ¢ 
people of East London’s poor district, 


In fall, Pope John XXIII created Father Wm. He 
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10 charitable purposes. Support philanthrophies, 
ne urges, but know the cause you are supporting. 
Mr. Lefkowitz buttresses his warning with a quo- 
sation from the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James J. Lynch, 
cormer director of Catholic Charities for the 
Archdiocese of New York: 


“Regardless of legislation, the basic answer lies in 
etter public education. By that we mean an under- 
standing on the part of the public that it can be im- 
posed upon, that it is not enough to give, but that 
pne should also know to what he is giving. 

“While charitable men and women should maintain 
*he warmth of charitable hearts, they should neverthe- 
sess exercise prudence in their response to the appeal 
bf an unknown organization or solicitor.” 


Sterilization 


BILL PROVIDING FOR THE sterilization of un- 

wed mothers was recently introduced in the 
Maryland General Assembly in Annapolis. The 
measure calls for the sterilization of any woman 
convicted a second time of having an illegitimate 
child. It also provides for a maximum three-and- 
one-half-year jail term, and fine of $1,000 or 
ooth. 

A bill has also been introduced in Richmond, 
Va., to provide for the sterilization of persons 
aot inmates of state institutions who were likely 
-o bear mentally deficient children. Another 
Virginia measure would permit the state to steril- 
ize women on welfare rolls after a second preg- 
mancy. Hearings would be required on both 
measures. 


In New Delhi, a committee on family planning 

has suggested the legalizing of sterilization to 
check India’s rapid population growth. According 
to Health Ministry officials, this suggestion has 
the support of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. 
These sources indicate that there was every likli- 
hood that the Indian Government would sponsor 
sterilization legislation. 
Fie Ford Foundation has given $330,000 to the 
Indian Health Ministry to open research centers, the 
main purpose of which will be to evolve a family- 
anning educational program for India’s people. 
nwhile, officials have announced that state govern- 
ts in India were going ahead with making ster- 
tion facilities available in all government-owned 
itals. Only West Bengal of the fourteen states 
not approved male and female sterilization. Pa- 
nts are given a small allowance during their time 
the hospital. 


i) 
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Venereal Disease 


RECENT STUDY JOINTLY sponsored by three 

organizations—the American Social Health 
Association, the Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers, and the American Venereal 
Disease Association, has brought to light the dis- 
tressing fact that venereal disease is increasing in 
the United States, especially among teen-agers. In 
New York City alone, which has 20 per cent of 
all the reported cases of infectious syphilis in 
the country, there was a 78 per cent rise in the 
prevalence of the disease among teen-agers in 
1959. 

The report reveals that from 1957 to 1958 the 
number of children between ten and fourteen 
years having infectious venereal disease, increased 
from 2,443 to 2,793, or 14.3 per cent. In the 
fifteen to nineteen age group the disease rose 
from 44,864 to 49,909, or 11.4 per cent. The 
1959 figures for these age groups are not avail- 
able; but the report indicates that more states and 
cities reported increases in teenage venereal dis- 
ease during 1959. 


In its editorial comment on February 27, the New 
York Times called the report ‘‘disquieting.” According 
to the editorial, “more disquieting still (than the re- 
corded increase in venereal disease) is the estimate by 
the three health agencies that the 8,178 new syphilis 
infections and the 237,000 gonorrhea cases reported 
in 1959 represent only-a small part of the ‘iceberg of 
disease’ which goes unreported. There are, they esti- 
mate, more than 60,000 additional undetected and un- 
treated new syphilitics each year and more than one 
million additional gonorrhea cases annually, to which 
must be added known latent cases.” 

Among the various reasons cited by the Tzmes edi- 
torial which account for the rise in venereal disease, 
emphasis is placed upon “a reluctance among the pub- 
lic to support and participate in educational efforts.” 
Nothing is said about teaching moral principles or 
training in habits of virtuous living, the growing 
neglect of which is the real cause for the increase of 
venereal disease especially among our children. 


“Can nothing be done about the ‘yellow press’? 
Read by millions, plastering sordid tales of lust 
and crime over its front pages, retailing gossip 
and scandal in its middle pages, devoting inor- 
dinate coverage to sports it debauches public taste 
and contributes directly to the softening of the 
moral fiber of the nation.” (Rev. Dr. Robert J. 
McCracken, quoted in the New York Times, 
Februaty 22) 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PIONEER GERMAN PRIESTS 


New York City, 1782-1835 


HE FIRST CATHOLIC congregation in the City 
ali of New York was organized by the German 
Jesuit Father Ferdinand Steinmayer, known in 
America as ‘Father Farmer.’ While residing in 
Philadelphia, he periodically visited New York, 
from 1782 until his death in 1786, celebrating 
Mass in private homes and shops, or wherever 
accommodations could be obtained. A number 
of Germans were counted in that congregation, 
and Father Farmer for some time said Mass in 
the house of one of them. 

After Father Farmer’s death, the Germans of 
New York were left without the ministration of 
a German-speaking priest. In March, 1808, they 
petitioned Archbishop Carroll to send them a Ger- 
man-speaking priest, since ‘“many of them do not 
know any English.’ Four months later the Arch- 
bishop sent them Father Anton Kohlmann who 
was assisted by his brother, Paul. Both, having 
been Jesuits, were masters of German. Father 
Anton Kohlmann states in a letter of November 
8, 1808, that the congregation in New York con- 
sisted chiefly of Irish, several hundred French 
and as many Germans—in all about 14,000 souls. 

Father Kohlmann, as pastor of St. Peter’s es- 
tablished the second church in New York, St. 
Patrick’s, which was to become the cathedral of 
the diocese. It was blessed in May, 1815. In 
January of the same year, Father Kohlmann was 
transferred from New York to Maryland, and the 
Germans of New York were again deprived of 
the ministration of a German-speaking priest, this 
time for a period of eighteen years. 

In March, 1830, Bishop Dubois estimated that 
“at least 15,000 Catholics were living in the city 
of New York, and probably 150,000 throughout 
the rest of the diocese. The number may be even 
larger. Everywhere I find ten times as many 
Catholics as I expected. Seven hundred are found 
where I understood there were but fifty or sixty; 
eleven hundred where I was told to look for two 
hundred. To take care of these multitudes there 
were in New York, when I took possession of 
this see in 1826, only three churches: St. Petet’s, 


if 


St. Patrick’s and St. Mary’s. I established the 
fourth church—St. Joseph’s, buying an Anglican 
church building for 20,000 piasters. Yet what 
are four churches for a population of 35,000 
souls! The Protestants are far ahead with seventy 
churches. The need for churches is even greater 
in other parts of my diocese. I can count only 
nine churches in the whole Diocese, all from 200 
to 300 miles apart, and a few chapels in private 
homes. On my visitation in Buffalo I found a 
colony of 600 to 700 Catholics: French, Irish and 
German. I said Mass in the courthouse and bap- 
tized 30 to 40 persons. In the evening I blessed 
the building site of the contemplated church. 
At the appointed time the Catholics—men, women 
and children—assembled in the courthouse. While 
I was donning the pontificalia, the people on 
their own accord formed into rows of four abreast 
to walk in procession to the site which was about 
thirty minutes distant. Four old men began in a 
loud voice to pray the rosary in German. The 
French, Irish and Germans responded with the 
second part of the Our Father and Hail Mary in 
their respective languages. Large crowds of peo- 
ple lined the sidewalks. Upon arrival at the site, 
the Germans sang the psalms prescribed in the 
ritual along with the litany. The ceremony began 
at four o'clock and was concluded only after 
sunset.” (Letter of March 16, 1830, published in 
the Annals of the Society of the Propagation of 
Faith, Vol. I, Einsiedeln, 1832, pp- 31-32) ss 
The total number of Catholics in the United 
States in 1830 was estimated at 600,000, one- 
fourth of them living in the Diocese of New 
York. é 
In December of 1827, Bishop Dubois ordained 
a German priest— Father Joseph Schneller, who 
was appointed to build a church in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. In 1829, this priest was as- 
signed as assistant to St. Peter’s, and later was 
transferred to Albany. Thus he could not be of 
much service to the Germans in New York. — 
On May 15, 1833, Bishop Dubois stated in hi 
letter to the Lyonese Missionary Society that “'h: 
diocese, embracing the states of New York an 
New Jersey, counts 200,000 Catholics in a pop 
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ion of 2,000,000 people. The city of New York 
joasts a total population of 202,569, besides 18,- 
00 foreigners and 14,000 Negroes. To care 
pt the Catholics of the city the Bishop has the 
ssistance of only eight priests. The priests are 
alled to the sick day and night, and though 
estricting themselves to one sick-call to a person, 
ney do not find much time to serve the people 
rho are in good health. The number of priests 
hboring outside the city does not exceed fifteen. 
"he difficulties in erecting churches there are ex- 
caordinarily great. In other states the farmers 
ect frame churches at a low cost. In this state 
catholics are concentrated in cities, and here we 
nust have more costly churches in stone or brick 
n order to win for the Church the respect of 
ose who are impressed by the edifices of the 
Protestants. The wealth is concentrated in Prot- 
stant hands. During colonial times Catholics 
were disbarred from possessing land. When the 
sew immigration set in, Catholics found all the 
property in Protestant hands, and the price of 
and soared very high. Catholic immigrants could 
jarn a living as renters, laborers, servants, clerks, 
ialesmen and the like; they were forced to work 
or wages stipulated by their employers and amid 
onditions of exploitation. The moral pressure 
* servants was really tyrannical; they were often 
sorced to work on Sundays; they were forbidden 
10 assist at Mass and were forced to attend the 
Protestant services of their masters; they -were 
bften left with the choice of either acting against 
heir conscience or losing their position. You will 
ret a faint idea of the obstacles we have to over- 
‘ome, if you consider the gross ignorance of the 
rreat masses of immigrants resulting from their 
great poverty; if you consider the rude treatment 
hey receive everywhere and the ridicule and ban- 
er they have to endure day after day on account 
of their religion; if you consider that many em- 
oloyers try their utmost to wean them away from 
heir religion; if you consider that Catholic or- 
ohans-are brought up as Protestants in orphanages; 
ind if you consider that the harassed immigrants 
eceive little spiritual help from the over-burdened 
otiests. Despite all these dangers the immigrants 
ire taking the greatest pains to keep their chil- 
lren away from Protestant churches. 

“Tn the city of New York we are now conduct- 
g two orphan asylums and four churches; but 
e latter do not accommodate even half of the 
tholic population. We have also a little church 
‘or the Germans; it is hardly as large as the 


chapel of a nunnery. Conditions are worse in 
the country. There we have only eighteen 
churches; we should have more than one hundred. 
Meanwhile, we say Mass in private homes. An 
even greater need are missionaries to minister to 
such a large and widely scattered Catholic popu- 
lation. On my annual visitations I have to travel 
3,000 miles; yet I visit only a part of my diocese. 
A seminary is an imperative need: but I cannot 
obtain a suitable piece of land in this city, where 
a single acre costs 20,000 piasters. I have rented 
a little farm on the Hudson River for a seminary. 
This rent has absorbed the allowance granted to 
me by His Holiness the Pope on behalf of my 
seminary. Without a seminary we cannot have 
the increase of missionaries we need. English and 
Irish Bishops will not part with their suitable 
missionaries, and priests of other countries must 
know English—a definite requirement in this 
country where good speakers command authority.” 
(Letter published in the Annalen der V erbreitung 
des Glaubens, Vol. IV, Einsiedeln & Mayence, 
1836, pp. 32-39. Translated with some omis- 
sions. ) 


The priest who organized and established the 
first German parish in the City of New York 
was John Stephen Raffeiner, an immigrant from 
Austria. Father Raffeiner was born on Dec- 
ember 26, 1785, in Mals in Tyrol. His par- 
ents were pious people, blessed with earthly goods, 
who were delighted when their son announced 
his decision to become a priest. He studied the- 
ology at Innsbruck with the Benedictines, but 
finished his studies in Rome. He was ready for 
ordination, when Pope Pius VII was led into 
captivity and the Roman seminaries were closed. 
Since he was not able to communicate with Bis- 
hops outside of Italy, Raffeiner began to study 
medicine. On May 4, 1813, he was graduated 
and received his doctor’s diploma. He began to 
practise medicine as an assistant doctor in one of 
Rome’s hospitals. Two years later he entered the 
service of Austria, being promoted to the office 
of staff-doctor of the military hospital in Milan. 
Some time thereafter, he gave up this position and 
practised medicine in the German colony of Bor- 
mio (in German, Worms) in nothern Italy. From 
there he went to Berlin, where he perfected his 
medical knowledge, studying at the university of 
that city. He then practised medicine for three 
years, residing at Ponte in the Canton of the 
Grisons in Switzerland. 
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All the while his original desire to become a 
priest did not give him rest. A providential 
occurrence led to his decision to resume his theo- 
logical studies. Raffeiner was called to treat a 
very rich man who was deathly sick. He con- 
sidered it his duty to tell the man the truth about 
his physical condition. When the man received 
the message that he must die, he exclaimed: “How 
can it be? Must I leave my house and my gar- 
dens? I cannot do that.” Some time later an- 
other rich man told Dr. Raffeiner: “You should 
not tell people that they have to die, for in this 
section one does not die as easily as in Tyrol.” 
This man was a Protestant, whereas in Tyrol peo- 
ple die as Catholics. Raffeiner reflected: “How 
hard it is to die rich! Here I will surely be- 
come rich, owing to my lucrative practise as a 
doctor.” This reflection induced him to resume 
his theological studies which had been interrupted 
for well nigh fifteen years. He was ordained a 
priest in Brixen in Tyrol on May 1, 1835, at the 
age of forty. 

Father Raffeiner was active for the next seven 
years in the Diocese of Brixen, being employed 
most of the time as a physician and chaplain at 
an insane asylum in the vicinity of the city. It 
was during those years that the news of the cry- 
ing need of priests for the German immigrants 
in America made a deep impression in clerical 
circles. The Annals of the Leopoldine Founda- 
tions carrying reports about the spiritual desti- 
tution of the emigrant German Catholics were 
widely read with the greatest interest. The read- 
ing of those reports and the personal contact 
with the American ican missionary, John Martin Henni, 
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Rev. Francis Markert, S.V.D.,, 
Jubilarian 


A NAME WHICH MUST LOOM as prominen 
in authentic Catholic German-Americana 1 
that of Rev. Francis Markert, S.V.D., of Techny 
Illinois. For thirty-eight years Father Market 
was editor of Familienblatt, Catholic monthl 
published at Techny. He has recently observe 
the golden jubilee of his priestly ordination, ai 
occasion which prompted one of his intimate life 
long friends to pen a deserving tribute. Th 
tribute appeared in The Wanderer of February « 
over the initials “J. M.” The writer could b 
none other than Joseph Matt, editor of Th 
Wanderer, acclaimed a few years ago as the deat 
of all Catholic editors in the U.S. 

Mr. Matt is perhaps the only survivor of tha 
impressive group of German Catholic laymet 
with whom Father Markert was intimately ac 
quainted and with whom he collaborated in pro 
moting the Catholic press during the first decade: 
of this century. That group included such well 
known personages as Dr. F. P. Kenkel, Arthui 
Preuss, Joseph Frey, Nicholas Gonner, Charle: 
Kortz and Joseph Matt. Referring to these met 
in a recent letter to the editor of Social Justi 
Review, Father Markert, with wonted humility 
wrote: “These outstanding pioneers were 
models and in many ways my teachers and i 
Spirers.”” 

In tendering his tribute to Father Markert, J 
seph Matt acted as the spokesman of that ilh 
trious group of whom he alone survives. If L 


wad admire his manifold activities and their wide- 
poread beneficial influence. 


Fr. Markert was born February 27, 1884, at 
Nieder-Saulheim in the Diocese of Mainz, the 
urst bishopric of St. Boniface who died as a 
martyr in 854, and the see of Bishop Wilhelm 
rmmanuel von Ketteler (1850-77). As the ju- 
jilarian tells his friends in his memoirs, Goa’s 
Ways To My Priesthood (printed as a manv- 
ctipt), the Apostle of the German people and 
mae great defender of the Church and pioneer of 
jocial justice and reform were among those whom 
ce tried to emulate in his boyhood and manhood. 
But the foundation of his sound thinking and 
cable character had been laid by thoroughly 
hristian parents in a model Christian home. 
In September, 1895, when less than twelve years 
tld, Franz was enrolled at the Gymnasium in 
Mainz, at that time a combination of the American 
iigh school and college. After he had decided 
32 become a missionary priest, he applied to the 
society of the Divine Word for admission as a 
tudent in its preparatory courses, and on April 
‘9, 1901, he entered one of the upper courses 
‘t the motherhouse in Steyl. A year and five 
months later, in September, he was on his way 
39 the principal S.V.D. seminary, St. Gabriel 
wear Vienna, to start, with two years of philos- 
»phy, the seven years of preparation for the priest- 
100d. He was ordained on February 6, 1910, 
‘nd celebrated his first Mass on February 7th. 
\ccompanied by two other young priests and three 
3rothers, he arrived at Techny May 26, 1910. 
“he Wanderer editor made his acquaintance a 
ear later, during the annual convention of the 
Jentral Verein in Chicago, when he, the late 
Dr. F. P. Kenkel and Fr. Markert were dinner 
‘uests in the home of the late Dr. Peter Latz. 
Fr. Markert had been sent to Techny in response 
o an urgent request from the newly founded 
irst $.V.D. house in the United States for a 
iterary-minded young priest. “But,” Fr. Mar- 
ert tells us, “instead of being charged with liter- 
ty work, I was placed in the office of the Mis- 
ion Press, and after a few weeks I was named 
ill-fledged manager of the Press, though I was 
mpletely ‘green’ in every way. I survived the 
eal of the first two years of learning, wrote 
veral articles of various kinds for the German 
thly magazine, and after two years the edi- 
ip of the Méssionsblatt was added to my work 
d responsibility. I remained manager of the 
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Mission Press for forty years, and was at the 
same time editor of the Familienblatt for thirty- 
eight years. Divine Providence had arranged mat- 
ters so I could do real missionary work in the 
administration of the Press. At the same time, 
I could do all the literary work I wanted to, or 
was to do....” 

The jubilarian is too modest in speaking of 
his work as an editor. The fact is that the Fa- 
milienblatt was the best German-American 
monthly and had very few equals in the entire 
American Catholic press. It was a great loss, not 
only for the missionaty cause but for the Catholic 
cause in general, when it went out of existence 
because of the comparatively small number of 
German readers left in our country. 

Among the great achievements of Fr. Markert 
were his charitable activities in the two World 
Wars. He writes in his reminiscences: 

“,.. After the First War the need was especially 
urgent in the orphanages and various charitable 
institutions in the care of the Church in Germany. 
Using the possibilities which my position as editor 
offered me, I was happy to find responses to my 
appeals during the first few years after the war 
amounting to a total of about 500,000 gold marks 
which equalled about $125,000. When I closed 
this auxiliary work, I had letters of thanks from 
twenty-two German and Austrian Bishops. 

“After the Second World War, with the misery 
multiplied once more, the editorial work was 
augmented by relief work. This time not so 
much in the form of gifts in money but rather 
in packages with food and clothes. This work 
began on a small scale, but grew in leaps and 
bounds to such an extent that at the end of the 
four years I had been able to send about seventy- 
eight thousand pounds of foodstuffs, and about 
two tons of clothing containing many thousands 
of pieces ranging from baby clothes to coats. To 
this can also be added the amount of about 
$10,000 in monetary help. By a special finan- 
cial arrangement, about twenty of our priests and 
Brothers, who were continuously sending pack- 
ages to their relatives and other sufferers, could 
draw on the amounts of donations which I was 
able to receive from the readers of the Famailien- 
blatt in a way that enabled them to get the goods 
at wholesale prices, and thus could stretch their 
own donated amounts to ship more goods than 
they would have been able. In this manner sev- 
eral hundred thousand pounds of the so dread- 
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fully needed foodstuffs and clothing could be 
shipped, and undoubtedly many lives have been 
saved. At the closing of this relief action I had 
to burn more than ten thousand letters which I 
had received and mostly answered by gifts.... 
“One of the most gratifying opportunities in 
these times of the general misery, in which we 
tried to fulfill the Lord’s command to ‘feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked and console the 
sufferers of body and soul and those in the 
prisons’, offered itself with regard to the several 
hundred-thousands of German prisoners of war 
in the various camps in this country. With the 
generous cooperation of many readers of our Ger- 
man Familienblatt I was able to print monthly 


Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


McAvoy, Thomas T., C.S.C., Roman Catholicism and 
the American Way of Life. University of 
eaEn. Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Pepler, Conrad, O.P., Sacramental Prayer. 
Book Co., St. Louis. $2.75. 


Ryelandt, Dom I., 0.S.B., The Quest for God. A Study 
in Benedictine Spirituality. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis. $3.25. 


Schnitzler, Theodor, The Mass in Meditation. Vol. II. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $4.50. 


B. Herder 


Reviews 


Faber, Pe betes: The BeBe Blood. The 
Reilly Company, Philadelphia, 1959. 
Pp. 278. $38.95. rene eee 


a large addition to the regular number of copie: 
These we sent to the various camps in the whol 
country in addition to our almanacs, etc. Thus w 
reached and consoled every month about ninet 
thousand prisoners for at least several years, unti 
their eventual return to their homeland....” ~ 

Fr. Markert, the man and priest? We hav 
read his “‘retrospect”’ with deep emotion. It is 
jubilant Te Dem, a fervent prayer of thanks t 
Divine Providence for guiding him throughou 
his life, through kind and understanding parent 
and teachers, and the opportunities presentin; 
themselves in his priestly vocation. 

To our dear friend our cordial congratulation 
on his jubilee! 


JOsEPH MATT | 


4 


The Mystery of the Precious Blood presents depth 
too profound for our finite understanding to plumk 
since it is the mystery of God’s love for us. TI 
Precious Blood has for us “the yearning and tendet 
ness which belongs to the power of the Father, tha 
magnificent prodigality which marks the wisdom of th 
Son, and that refreshing fire which characterizes th 
love of the Holy Ghost.’ The necessity of t 
Precious Blood is plainly shown by a comparison 
the whole of creation in its fallen and helpless co 
dition with the betterment which accompanied our 1 
demption through Christ. This reclaimed creation th 
constitutes the empire of His Precious Blood, the rei 
stated dominion of God and the Kingdom of Jest 

Under the analogy of a procession emanating from 
mind of God, traversing the ages before and since 
grace-channeling sacraments, and continuing on tow 
the day of doom, the history of the Precious Bloo 
traced. From this consideration, an idea of the pr 
eee es fountain of our salvation is 
cause urch is the creation, as it were, o: 
Precious Blood wherein its sr Lear 
it is natural that in all ages she has fostered 
to it, Besides tracing some of the. 

ety 
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yorld.”” From this increasing love will grow our con- 
idence and fidelity, so that little by little we shall see 
ae world and all in it as God does: “All things to 
ilim, good or evil, are tinged with the Precious Blood. 
de beholds them all in his own repetition of Josue’s 
uitacle, in that-unsinking crimson sunset of the Precious 
slood, which he has bidden to hand in all its beauty on 
ae horizon of creation forever.” 


SISTER Mary Paul, C:S.]. 
St. Francis de Sales High School 
Denver, Colorado 


sacred Music and Liturgy, Instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, September 3rd, 1958. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Com- 
mentary, by J. B. O’Connell. Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., Pp. 112. $1.75. 
Paper cover. 


Here is an excellent treatment of the Instruction on 
pacred Music and Liturgy, as this document is now 
j0pularly known. It brings the reader the scholarship 
md experience of the outstanding English liturgist, 
cev. J. B. O'Connell. It is a relatively new book, 
uaving as its publication date Dec. 4, 1959. 

Father O’Connell in the Foreword says the work is 
tended for priests engaged in pastoral work. One 
night add that it will be found helpful by teachers 
f liturgy, teachers of Church music, all seminarians 
ind candidates of religious orders. If one had to sum- 
marize this book in a single phrase, that phrase would 
se: It is an eminently practical book. 

Father O'Connell gave pertinent commentary on 
nost of the 118 paragraphs of the Instruction. In 
he reviewer's knowledge, this is the most helpful 
sublication yet to appear among works which essay 
‘n elucidation of the directives that have been laid 
own. 

The book concludes with an ingenious Resume which 
ists: 1) General Principles; 2) Commands; 3) Pro- 
aibitions; 4) Permissions; 5) Desires of the Church; 
») New Features of the Instruction. Each of these topics 
s treated under liturgical and musical aspects. An 
outline of General Contents is given in the forepart of 
he volume. As if this were not enough, there is an 
-xcellent alphabetical index on the last two pages. 
hese features lead us to believe that Father O’Con- 
ell’s effort may well become the definitive work for 
| who seek a better understanding of the Instruction. 
; the title indicates, the Instruction deals largely with 
cred music. Sixty-five sections are so concerned. 
ther sections treat of the nature of the liturgy and 
he rubrics governing it. An understanding of the 
iturgy is necessary for the intelligent approach to 
he music—the sort of approach that is so lacking in 
nany organists and choir-directors. The thoroughness 
the treatment of the Missa Recitata is outstanding. 
The paper cover and the unsensational nature of 
he format undoubtedly account for the low price at 
ich this work is available. 
ins of many. The is large and clear, while 
technicalities of bibliography and source listings 


—— 


It thus falls within the - 


have been effectively handled. Few works have had 

to make so many references to previous Church leg- 

islation. 
Bro, LAWRENCE GONNER, S.M. 
Maryhurst, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Nemec, Rev. Ludvik, The Great and Little One of 
Prague. The Peter Reilly Co., 131 North 
Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. $4.50. 

An image of the Infant of Prague occupies an 
honored place in thousands of Catholic homes 
throughout the U.S.A., and many must have wondered 
how the devotion began. Here is a scholarly, yet 
eminently readable book which gives us the full story 
of that remarkable image, along with the historical 
and doctrinal background of the devotion, and presents 
for the first time in English Fr. Emmerich’s Pragerische 
Gross und Klein, which that saintly Carmelite pub- 
lished in 1737. 


Fr. Nemec was born in Czechoslovakia, educated in 
various European and American universities, and has 
been an American citizen since 1957. He is at present 
ministering in the Diocese of Pittsburgh. The author 
was excellently placed for the writing of this book, not 
merely because of his first-hand knowledge of Prague, 
but because as an historian and theologian he was 
able to set the devotion in correct theological perspec- 
tive. There is a lingering suspicion in some minds that 
it is a piece of sentimentality. The author clearly 
demonstrates its doctrinal soundness. 


It will be a matter of surprise to some to learn that 
the miraculous image of the Infant of Prague originated 
in Spain. There the Carmelites had always cherished 
a special devotion to the Christ Child. The image 
was brought to Prague by Maria Manriques de Lara, 
of the noble Spanish family of Mendoza, on the oc- 
casion of her marriage in 1556 to Lord Vratislav 
Pernstyn, a prominent leader in the Czech kingdom at 
the time. Some accounts say that she obtained it from 
St. Teresa of Avila, who first conceived the idea of 
dressing the Infant as King. A more probable theory 
is that the Image was a wedding gift from Maria’s 
mother, Isabella. From then on the Infant has oc- 
cupied a prominent place in the history of that war- 
tormented city. In our own time, the Communists, 
unwilling to incur world-wide censure if they violated 
it, have, by means of subtle propaganda, sought to 
“enlist” it as a cultural asset. 

The Infant of Prague has inspired many eminent 
poets—One Czech, German and French. Among the 
latter, Paul Claudel is conspicuous for the intensity 
of his feelings and the number of his poems on the 
great theme. The author would have enhanced the 
value of this delightful and well-documented book had 
he given us some examples of the work of these poets, 
such as Julius Zeyer. The trite lines on p. 257 detract 
from the otherwise literary exellence of a book of ab- 
sorbing interest and inspiring devotion. 

BeDA HERBERT, M.A. 
Dublin, Ireland 


THE C. U. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Union of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 


President, Frank C. Gittinger, Texas. 

First Vice-President, Richard Hemmerlein, New York. 
Second Vice-President, Rey. Albert Henkes, Texas. 
Third Vice-President, Clemens Dulle, Mo. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. A. R. Bachura, Kansas, 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 
Recording Secretary, Harvey J. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, Oliver Eichelman, Little Rock, Ark. 


Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
Wis.; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, Tex.; 
T. J. Arnold, Ark.; Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; 


Edw. Debrecht, Mo.; Fred J. Grumich, Mo.; 
James Zipf, Mo. 
Board of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos. 


Lonsdorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; Emil Block, 
Cal.; Charles Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, 
Sr., Tex.; Frank C. Kuppers, Minn.;. Wm. 
Hemmerlein, New York. 


Hon. Presidents: John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; J. M. Aretz, 
ag Reo, Minn.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, His Eminence Aloisius J 
Cardinal Muench, S.T.D.; Chairman Emeritus, Josep! 
Matt, K.S.G., St. Paul, "Minn.; Chairman, Albert J 
Sattler, New York; Secretary, "August Springob, Mil 
waukee, Wis.; Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, Texas 
Cra. President; Rt. Rey. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss 
St. Charles, Mo., Rey. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa. 
Rt. Rey. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthon; 
L. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz 
Ph.D., Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio 
Tex.; Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr 
B. N. Lies, Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Roch 
ester, N. Y.; Walter L. Matt, St. Paul, Minn.; Rt. Rev 
Msgr. Victor T. Suren, Director, Central Bureau, St 
Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) i 
published by the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Union shoul 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie 
95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justic 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, anc 
all monies intended for the various projects and Fund: 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Union 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Socia 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the edito1 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica: 
tion. 


% 
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CARDINAL MUENCH TO CONTINUE AS HONORARY CHAIRM AN 
OF SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


ESPITE HIS MANY AND PRESSING duties in Rome, 
His Eminence Aloysius Cardinal Muench took 

the time to write a most encouraging letter to the di- 
rector of the Central Bureau. Members of the Catho- 
Se Central Union, and particularly the members of the 
mmittee on Social Action, will derive much joy 
and satisfaction fees that portion of sie Eminence’s 


Let me assure you that I shall give you daily a speci 
memento at the Altar of Sacrifice.” 

What prestige does not our venerable Central Ver 
enjoy in having so important a personage as Cardi 
Muench identified with it as the Honorary 2 
of its most reo ge ay 


Convention Calendar 


| ONE-HUNDRETH-FIFTH CONVENTION of the 
Catholic Central Union, the Forty-fourth Conven- 
non of the National Catholic Women’s Union, and 
ne Eighth Annual Convention of the Youth Section: 
iittle Rock, Arkansas, August 5 to August 10. Con- 
pention headquarters: Marion Hotel. 

Catholic State League of Texas, embracing the Men’s, 
Women’s and Youth Sections, and the Catholic Life 
mnsurance Union: Fredericksburg, July 11-14. 


District and Branch Activities 
Arkansas 


T A SPECIAL MEETING IN Morrilton on Sunday, 
& March 13, the Central District of the Catholic 
(Jnion of Arkansas was reactivated. A splendid gather- 
mg of approximately 70 men, women and youth partic- 
pated. Among the seven members of the clergy 
present were the Rt. Rev. Abbot Michael Lensing, 
)).S.B., of New Subiaco Abbey, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Victor T. Suren, director of the Central Bureau. The 
women delegates were greatly encouraged by the pres- 
race of Mrs. A. R. Bachura, president of the NCWU, 
who made the trip from her home in Andale, Kan- 
was, expressly to attend this meeting. 

After Rosary devotions at 1:30, President Joseph 
ppinnenweber of the Catholic Union called an as- 
sembly of all the delegates and announced that the 
program for the afternoon provided for separate busi- 
mess sessions of the men’s and women’s Branches to 
ee followed by a joint session of all present. 

Of chief concern to the thirty men delegates at 
their business session was the selection of new officers 
‘or the Central District. With President Spinnen- 
weber occupying the chair, the delegates discussed 
various methods for the selection of new officers. The 
suggestion of Rev. Anthony Lachowsky, C.S.Sp., pastor 
»f Sacred Heart Church in Morrilton, met with favor 
und was adopted by the meeting. Accordingly, the 
new officers will be selected by a special committee 
ander the guidance of Father Lachowsky. 

Short addresses were made by Msgr. Suren and 
Abbot Michael. The Central Bureau director recalled 
the glorious history of the Catholic Union of Arkan- 
sas and reminded his listeners that there was even 
sreater need for united Catholic effort today than 
here was 60 or 70 years ago when the Catholic Union 

as organized. 

The joint session was devoted entirely to the forth- 
ming national convention in Little Rock. Various 
s disclosed that some progress has been made 
far in accumulating the necessary financial re- 
sources for the conduct of the convention. 

‘It is anticipated that the reactivation of the Central 
istrict will greatly enhance the prospects of a most 
successful national convention in August. The officers 
f the Catholic Union very correctly attribute the re- 
val of interest in the Central District to Father 
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Lachowsky. After an absence of approximately ten 
years, Father has returned to Arkansas where in years 
past he helped the Catholic Union in so many ways. 
For a time he served the Union as its spiritual direc- 
tor. 


California 


The German Catholic Federation of California con- 
ducted its winter quarterly meeting on Sunday, January 
24, in St. Francis Parish, Sacramento. The meeting 
was preceded by a pleasant bus trip which brought most 
of the delegates from the neighboring city of San 
Francisco. In the absence of President Fred Arnke, 
Emil Block, occupied the chair. 

Among the reports of affiliated societies was that 
of the Kolping Society in San Francisco. At the 
present time this Kolping Society is still without a 
home. Various obstacles stand in the way of erecting 
a contemplated new structure. The Society was forced 
to relinquish its old home which has been razed. The 
Praeses of the Society, Father Alfred Boeddeker, O.F.M., 
envisions a new building which may well serve as 
a model of its kind for Kolping Societies in other 
cities. 

Upon a motion by Edward Kirchen, the Federation 
voted a contribution of $10.00 for Central Bureau as- 
sistance. Mr. Kirchen also discussed the 1960 national 
convention in Arkansas. The meeting approved his 
suggestion that the Federation be represented in Arkan- 
sas by its spiritual director, Father Donald Gander, 
O.F.M. 


Texas 


At its annual Executive Committee meeting the 
Catholic State League of Texas announced that the 
organization’s 62nd annual convention will be held in 
Fredericksburg, July 11-14. Convention preparations 
will be made under the direction of Rev. Joseph J. Hil- 
debrand, V.F., spiritual director of the League, while 
Anthony J. Hartmann, president of St. Joseph Society 
in Fredericksburg, will serve as convention chairman. 

A membership drive, under the chairmanship of Edw. 
M. Dausin of San Antonio, began on March 1. It 
will continue to June 15th. Special awards will be 
given at the convention to those societies reporting the 
largest number of new members gained and the largest 
percentage of increase in membership. 


Texas Catholic Life Insurance Union 
Office Building Is Sold 


R. JOHN P. PFEIFFER, president of the Catholic 

Life Insurance Union of Texas, a section of the 
Catholic State League in that state, has announced the 
sale of the building which houses its offices at 112 
Lexington Ave., San Antonio. The sale of the property 
was mentioned by President Pfeiffer in his monthly 
message which was printed in the Catholic Layman, 
official organ of the Catholic State League. He 


stated : 
“Among the things that are noteworthy is the fact 
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that Catholic Life sold its beautiful home and site 
on the San Antonio River for the magnificent sum 
of $400,000. While the members of the Board hesi- 
tated and deliberated long and studiously before they 
finally accepted this offer, they felt that this was an 
extraordinary offer, based not so much upon the actual 
front-foot value, as upon the fact that the purchaser 
needed a large area and found ours particularly suited 
to his. wants and needs. 

“The beautiful 118 year-old mansion will be wrecked, 
and in its place there will arise a beautiful garden- 
type, six-story motel, which the promoter promises will 
be the finest in the entire South. 

“We are not prepared to announce our new home. 
We expect, however, to buy a new home which will 
be adequate and suitable for our purpose. 

“By means of this sale, the margin of safety for 
Catholic Life policyholders will increase materially, 
and thus should be an inducement to all Catholics to 
join us. There is, however, another reason why all 
Catholics should be anxious to affiliate themselves with 
our members, and that is, that in this day and time, 
when the enemies of the Faith are making every ef- 
fort to destroy that Faith, our Church and our schools, 
we need a closely knit Catholic body.” 


Val J. Peter Succumbs at Eighty-Four 


AL J. PETER, PUBLISHER OF the Omaha Daily 
Tribune, a German language newspaper, died on 
February 19 after an illness of two weeks. Mr. Peter 
was editor of several German Catholic weeklies and 
was head of the Interstate Printing Co., in Omaha. 

Val J. Peter came to the United States from his na- 
tive Germany in 1889. In 1905 he was married. The 
following year he settled in Omaha where he lived for 
the rest of his life. Mr. Peter’s residence in Omaha 
was something of a coincidence. His intentions were 
to go to San Francisco and purchase a paper there. 
However, while he was in Omaha enroute to San 
Francisco, he received a report of the great earthquake 
in that West Coast city. This catastrophe caused him to 
reconsider his decision to go to San Francisco. It 
was thus he remained in Omaha. 

In 1950, Mr. Peter was made a Knight of St. 
Gregory. He received a honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws from Creighton University in 1953. Two 
years later he was awarded the Officer’s Cross of the 
Legion of Merit by the Federal Republic of Germany. 
This honor was conferred upon him in recognition of 
his efforts to help refugees escape Germany during 
the era of persecution under Hitler. 

Although it may not have been generally known, 
Val Peter was much interested in the old Central Verein. 
In 1949, he became a Life Member. With his death, 
his name has been transferred to our In Memoriam 
Honor Roll at the Central Bureau. His is the 251st 
_ name on the In Memoriam list. 

The Solemn Mass of Requiem on the occasion of 
Mr. Peter's burial was attended by many dignitaries. 
Archbishop Bergan of Omaha and Bishop Paschang 


of Grand Island were present in the sanctuary. Th 
sermon was preached by the Very Rev. Carl M. Rein 
ert, S.J., president of Creighton University. 

Mr. Peter is survived by his wife, Margaret, anc 
ten children, one of whom is the Rev. Paul Peter, as 
sistant pastor at St. Cecelia’s Parish in Omaha. (R.LP.) 


It was only lately that the Central Bureau learned o} 
the death of Wm. H. Scharfenberger of Milwaukee 
Wisconsin. Mr. Scharfenberger died on August 11 of 
last year. A member of St. Bonaventure Benevolent 
Society of St. Francis of Assisi Parish in Milwaukee, the 
deceased was a staunch and loyal member of the old 
Central Verein. He was a Life Member since March 
9, 1942. There is evidence that in his last will and 
testament, which has not as yet been probated, Mr. 
Scharfenberger remembered the C.C.U. and the Central 
Bureau. (R.I.P.) 


Miscellany 


‘lee 20TH BIENNIAL convention of the Catholic 
Knights of St. George will be held in Altoona, 
Penn., June 5-7, 1960. The convention call was pub- 
lished in the January issue of the Knight of St. George, 
official organ of the Order. 


The New York City Branch of the CCU, in an- 
nouncing its March meeting, called to the attention of 
its members six bills which are pending in the State 
Legislature at Albany. The meeting announcement 
asked the members to write to their Representatives in 
the State Legislature in support of the various measures. 


Mr. and Mrs. John T. Adams of Charleston, Ark., 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary on January 
10. The couple assisted at a High Mass in Sacred 
Heart Church, Charleston, where they were married fifty 
years ago. The celebrant of the Mass was the Rev. 
Placidus Eckert, O.S.B., a nephew of Mr. Adams. 


The Central Bureau sent a shipment of books for 
a high school library in the Jesuit missions of 
British Honduras. In acknowledgement of these books, 
the Rev. Thomas J. Hallahan, S.J., wrote to the di- 
rector of the Bureau: : 


& 
“Please accept our sincere thanks for all those 200 


or more books you gave us for the missions. f 
are on their way to Honduras and will be put to soo 
use, 

“As you know, buying new books is terribly ex- 
pensive; and the missions just can’t afford them. S$ 
we are always happy when we can pick up seconc 
hand copies in good condition. 

“The Central Verein has been more than good to 
our Jesuit missions through the years. You have given 
us books and clothes and religious articles and mar 
other useful things. | 


“All this practical help is very much appreciatedil 
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‘Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 

moGk, GHO. P. ABE-RLE, Dickinson, N. 
dakota: Reiseerlebnisse von Joseph Kessler Bischof 
on Tyraspol. Dickinson, N. Dakota; Geschicte der 
viozese Inraspol, Dickinson, N. Dakota—HON. 
‘RANK M. KARSTEN, Washington: Con- 
‘ressional Directory, 86th Congress, 2nd Session Janu- 
ry, 1960, Washington, D.C., 1960.—PENNSYL- 
‘meNIA FOLKLIFE SOCIETY. EZ£aster- 
ide in Pennsylvania. 1960. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


‘Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to the Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $3,101.71; Angelo L. Di Nieri, 
1.Y., $2; Robert C. Cuny, Conn., $2; Nobert F. Abend, 
TY., $2; Frank C. Schneider, Ind., $20; Thomas 
praunmueller, N.Y., $2; Total to and including March 
, 1960, $3,129.71. 


Chaplain’s Aid 


Previously reported: $154.31; St. Francis de Sales 
sen. Soc., Mo., $3.10; Total to and including March 7, 
1960, $157.41. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $5,248.19; German Catholic 
rederation, Cal., $30; Dr. J. R. Dundon, Wis., $5; 
Tr. and Mrs. Henry W. Manske, Wis., $25; Mrs. 
‘ames Doogan, Cal., $16; Wm. Maszer, Jr., N.Y., 
2; Margaret M. Kelly, Ill, $5; ‘Steve and Teresa Ree, 
ral,, $25; Rev. Charles F. Moosmann, Pa., $25; Loretta 
’. Woods, Mo., $3; Mrs. L. Ostmann, Tex., $10; Rt. 
cevy. Msgr. Victor T. Suren, Mo., $24; Miss Agnes 
fay Ryan, N. Y., $5; Joseph Paul, $1; Frank C. 
schneider, Ind., $280; Mr. and Mrs. L. Zgadzinski, 
Yhio, $20; Edwin F. Debrecht, Mo., $10; C. K. of A. 
it. Cecilia Br. 1052, Mo., $25; NCWU, Mo., St. Louis 
bist. League, $5.72; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Victor T. Suren, 
To., $2; St. Mary Magdalena Church Mission Comm., 
fo., $1; Mrs. Katherine Frank, Mo., $5; Miss. Comm. 
t. Mary Magdalena Church, Mo., $23; Mrs. Agnes 
teinke, Mo., $70; John Sebelski, Mo., .55; CCVA, N. 
", Local Br., N.Y., $1; NCWU Mo. State Br., Mo., $14; 
irs. Clara A. Gibbons, IIl., $5; St. Louis & St. Louis 
‘o. Dist. League, Mo., $9; Mrs. Juanita J. Bayer, Mo., 
25; Total to and including March 7, 1960, $5,851.16. 


Microfilming 


reviously reported: $860.00; New Jersey State Br. 
U, N.J., $25; Catholic Central Union of Pa., 
CCU Youth Section, N.Y., $25; Total to and in- 
ding March 7, 1960, $935.00. 


. 
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St. Elizabeth Settlement 


ding, $1,174.24; United Fund, $1,885.00; U.S. Milk 
am, $39.16; Mercantile Trust Co. (Div. Inc.) 
50; Donation Board Members, $9; Total to and 


Previously reported: $25,874.49; from Children at- 


\ 
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Christmas Appeal 

_ Previously reported: $3,426.00; St. Francis de Sales 
Christian Mothers Soc., Mo., $10; N. N., Tex., $23.75; 
Rev. Pascal J. Schaller, O.F.M., Cap., Pa., $5; Mrs. 
Rose Gervais, Mo., $2; Wm. V. Dielmann, Tex., $10; 
Miss Blandina Scheiner, N.Y., Sulerae Op, KG Gn Ai. 
George Br. 358, Pa., $10; Florence C. Beck, N.Y., $2; 
Holy Cross Ben. Soc., Mo., $10; CWU of Arkansas, 
$10; Christian Mothers Soc. of Olfen, Tex., $5; St. 
Mary’s Mission Unit, Kans., $10; St. Elizabeth Guild, 
N.Y., $10; St. Michaels Soc., N.Y., $5; Mrs. Henry 
Esquell, Tex., $3; Lydia M. Freymuth, Mo., $2; CWU 
Quincy Dist. League, Ill., $10; A. M. Sinharf, N.Y., 
$10; Fred B. McKeon, N.Y., $10; German Cath. Federa- 
tion, Cal., $10; Rev. Harold L. McKeon, N.Y., $5; 
Rev, James Foley, O.S.B., Ark., $10; Rev. John A. 
Krimm, N.Y., $10; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Theo. J. Hammer, 
Ind., $12; Rev. Henry Hanses, Ky., $10; Agnes V. 
Harrigan, Ill., $2; NCWU, Syracuse, N.Y., $10; Ro- 
sary Soc., Troy, N.Y., $10; CCS of N. J., Hudson Br., 
$5; NCWU Phila. Dist., Pa., $10; Altar Soc. of 
Church of Visitation, Westphalia Parish, Tex., $10; St. 
Anthony’s Ben. Soc., Cal., $10; B. Schwegmann, Tex., 
$10; Catholic Union of Mo., $10; Bernice J. Dutney, 
Pa., $3; CWU St. Martins, Papo. ot. Anns Soc: 
Tex., $5; Daniel P. Winkelmann, Mo., $5; St. Louis 
& St. Louis Co, Dist. League C.U. of Mo., $25; Charles 
P. Michels, Mo., $5; Mrs Ann Hoppmaier, N.Y., $2.75; 
Mrs. Ruby Hembree, Tex., $2; St. Cecilia Br. 1038, 
C. K. of A., Mo., $10; CCV of A New York Local Br., 
$25; Gertrude V. Vendell, Ill., $5; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kchele, Mo., $5; C. K. of St. George, Pa., $10; John C. 
Esswein, Mo., $4.94; Christian Mothers Soc., Tex., $10; 
Catholic Kolping Soc., N.Y., $10; Sts. Peter & Paul 
Holy Name Soc., Ill., $10; Henrietta D. Galle, Tex., 
$10; Rev. John M. Louis, Mich., $2; Hildegarde 
Brunner, Pa., $1; Miss Blanche Stegerwald, N.Y., $5; 
Rev. M. P. O’Sullivan, Cal., $5; Mr. and Mrs. W. F. 
Winkelmann, Mo., $25; Miss Minnie Viss, Pa., $2: 
Total to and including March 7, 1960, $3,938.19. 


First Microfilm In the C. B. Library 
ex FIRST MICROFILM JOB of the current Central 
Bureau project has been completed. On Febru- 
ary 15, the Central Bureau received eight rolls of 
positive film and a like number of negative film of 
Der Patriot, Catholic publication formerly issued in the 


diocese of La Crosse. The films were made by the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. The entire Cen- 


_tral Bureau collection of Der Patriot, numbering fifteen 


volumes, was filmed. 


The cost of this job for the Central Bureau was 
$82.25. The major part of the expense was borne 
by the State Historical Society. 

It is anticipated that in the immediate future work 
will begin on the filming of our complete set of Die 
Amerika. In this effort the Central Bureau will col- 
laborate with the Pius XII Memorial Library in St. 


Louis. - 


The February, 1960, issue of Manuscripta, published 
by St. Louis University Library, lists among books re- 
ceived the Check-Lists on printing of Rev. John M. 
Lenhart, O.F.M. Cap. The publication is recommended 
as ‘a helpful check-list for anyone studying the history 


of - printing.” 
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PERSONALIA 


Ape REV. HENRY J. STEINHAGEN observed the com- 
pletion of forty years of priestly service at St. 
Aloysius Church in Philadelphia on February 28. He 
celebrated a Solemn Mass of thanksgiving in the morn- 
ing and was honored at a parish testimonial in the 
school hall in the evening. 

Born in Philadelphia, March 20, 1887, Father Stein- 
hagen attended St. Alphonsus School in that city, St. 
Joseph’s College High School and St. Joseph’s College. 
His priestly studies were made at St. Charles Seminary, 
Overbrook. He was ordained in the Cathedral of SS. 
Peter & Paul by Archbishop Edmond K. Prendergast 
on November 16, 1911. 

Father Steinhagen’s first assignment was that of as- 
sistant at St. John the Baptist Church in Pottsville. 
In 1918 he was named pastor of the Church of the 
Assumption of the B.V.M. in Slatington. His next 
assignment was to St. Aloysius Parish in Philadelphia 
on February 25, 1920. 


Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, member of the CCU Committee 
on Social Action, was honored on March 1 at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of St. Joseph’s 
Credit Union in San Antonio. He was presented with 
a plaque for outstanding service to this credit union 
which he had served as president from 1933 to 1959. 

Mr. Pfeiffer helped organize St. Joseph Credit Union, 
the first in San Antonio, and became its first president. 
From an original membership of thirty-five with $400 
in shares, the St. Joseph’s Credit Union has grown to 
a membership of approximately five hundred with 
total assets of $187,000. Mr. Pfeiffer resigned as 
president in 1959 because of the pressure of other 
duties. He also served as Grand Secretary of the 
Catholic Life Insurance Company of Texas for twenty- 
five years. 


Population Study by Dr. Dietz Printea 
mn Congressional Record 


HROUGH THE GOOD OFFICES OF the Hon. Glenn 

Cunningham, Member of the House of Representa: 
tives from Nebraska, Dr. Nicholas Dietz’s paper, ‘‘Food 
Explosion vs. Population Explosion,” was printed in the 
February~16 issue of the Congressional Record. In 
presenting Dr. Dietz’s paper (which was published in 
the September, 1959, issue of SJR) to the Speaker of 
the House, Mr. Cunningham stated: 

‘Much has been said about a so-called population 
explosion and what should be done about it. This 
is a serious matter, meriting our thoughts and attention. 

“Under leave to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I am including a most interesting paper written by 
Dr. Nicholas J. Dietz, Jr., of Omaha, Nebraska. This 
paper was recently published in Social Justice Review. 

“The paper results from a serious study of future 
population growth by Dr. Dietz. He turns up a pre- 
viously unpublicized relationship between diet and 
population, and makes telling points about the untapped 
food production resources in the world. 

“I most earnestly commend this paper to any one 
concerned about this matter.” 

We congratulate Dr. Dietz on the significant recog- 
nition attained in this instance. The publication of 
his paper in the Congressional Record climaxes the 
general acclaim given it by the Catholic press not 
only in our own country but in other lands as well. 

At the present time, Dr. Dietz is preparing a paper 
on the great 17th century Danish scientist and convert, 
Niels Stensen (Nicolaus Steno), Bishop and Vicar 
Apostolic of Northern Germany and Scandinavia, for 
presentation before the Philosophy and History of Sci- 
ence Section of the Nebraska Academy of Science. The 
presentation will be made at the University of Nebraska 
in Lincoln. 
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Make Your Plans NOW To Attend The 


lO5th Annual Convention 
of The Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Marion Hotel, Convention Headquarters 


We anticipate the pleasure of being your host 
CATHOLIC UNION OF ARKANSAS — 


° AUGUST 5-10, 1960 


